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Swilt' $7 Little Cook-ing Lessons 


Fried Chicken 
Cut a Premium Milk Fed Chicken 
weighing about three pounds into 
quarters. Rub the pieces with pep- 
per and salt and rollin flour. Melt 
in a frying pan enough Silver Leaf 
Lard to nearly cover the pieces of 
chicken. Heat the lard until it will 
cause acrumb of bread dropped in 
to almost iustantly turn a golden 
brown. Then lay in the chicken and 
fry slowly until tender. When done 
remove and lay for a moment on 
cheese cloth or soft brown paper to 
absorb the grease. Serve garnished 
with parsley. 
Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swift & Company, USA. 
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Bertha Runkle. 

A new story by the author of ‘* The Helmet of Navarre’? wherein she proves that there is as 
much romance in new Manhattan as in old, Paris—a swiftly-moving chronicle of New York 
persons and personages. The action moves at a great pace, steadily gathering momentum 
through a series of kaleidoscopic situations and complications which keep the reader 
amused and interested to the end. There isa five-sided battle-royal between three men 
for the hearts of two bewitching American girls. Under the author’s keen insight 
and ingenuity, the same situations set one man face to face with tragedy and 
provide the other with a farce. Both heroines have not only beauty and wealth, 
but mind and heart and judgment. The reaction of these four strong characters 
upon each other supplies the original and amusing plot and incidents, which 
turn upon the pivotal point of ** The Truth About Tolna’’—Tolna 
being a famous opera singer, The underlying purpose of the book 
is serious, while the complications are constantly amusing ; and 
the story, as a whole, is a masterpiece of literary workmanship, 

Frontispiece in four colors by Henry Hutt. 12mo, $1.50. 





Mary’s Garden and How It Grew. 


A volume that should be put in the hands of every boy and girl now. It 
covers the entire year, but is particularly valuable at the present time. 


“The book is admirable, and I think it could “The idea upon which the book is based is a 
hardly be better. All the children will want to very happy one, and the book is also technically 
know little Mary.”—S. B. Parsons, The Veteran sound.”—Dick J. Crosby, Agricultural Dept. 
Horticulturist. U.S. A. 
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aia On a bright 
Head of Actaon in February, 1905. 5 nu 
Note how thick the head appears ix May morning in 
the heavy winter coat of fur ° 
1904, 2 sinewy 
white-tailed doe was picking her way daintily 
along a ledge of rocks jutting from the slope of 
Croydon Mountain, New Hampshire. Behind 
her, a fawn, bright-eyed, but somewhat wabbly 
on his legs, followed her for the first time. 
Along the ledge they wandered slowly in single 
file, when, nearing a stretch of woodland, the 
fawn stepped on a little patch of drifted leaves. 
Alas, that patch of leaves hid a fissure in the 
rocks, and into this the fawn’s right hind leg 
slipped down, and for a moment was held as in 
avise. Terribly startled, the little fellow plunged 
forward, and out came his leg; but the brief 
strain had proved too much for the slender 
limb, and the bone was broken just above the 
fetlock. Of course he did not know what had 
happened, but the injured leg would not do its 
duty, and he could not follow his mother as 
fast as he had done before. She did not know 
what had happened, either, but she seemed to 
realize that something was wrong, for she kept 
running back to her baby every now and then 
as if to see what kept him. 
Far away, down in the valley, Forest Kimton, 
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guide and_ hunter, 
2 Head of Acton in August, 1905. Note 
sat at the win- the slender appearance of the head 


° in the summer coat of fur. 

dow of his cottage, ; 

and as he ran his well-trained eye over the slopes 
of Croydon, the moving figure of the doe 
caught his attention, and as he marked her 
unusual actions he arose from his chair. With 
a field-glass he quickly took in the situation, 
and in less than a minute he was on his way up 
the mountain-side. When he reached the ledge, 
the doe had disappeared, but he found the 
fawn, still limping along and bleating faintly. 
Knowing that if the youngster was left on the 
mountain, thus disabled, he would soon fall a 
victim to some hungry fox or wildcat, Kimton 
approached gently, picked the little fellow up, 
and carried him home in his arms. 

The patient was placed in a narrow box, 
where he could neither run nor jump, and he 
was fed.on cow’s milk from a baby’s bottle. 
He did not attempt to stand on the injured 
member, but allowed it to hang down straight, 
and in a few days the broken bone had knit, 
and the little black hoof was allowed gently to 
touch the floor. Then it was that Kimton took 
the fawn once more in his arms and drove five 
miles across the mountain and turned the little 
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THE FAWN WITH A PLAYMATE. 


fellow over to me. We put him into one of the 
stalls in the barn, boarding up the rear of it to 
a height of four feet. He was still pretty lame, 
and at once lay down on a bed of hay. When 
he got up he was better, and strove to let us 
know that he was hungry by bleating softly 
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THE FAWN FEEDING FROM A BOTTLE. 


[Manz. 


and by looking toward us wistfully with his big 
soft brown eyes. 

Soon after his arrival, some one called him 
‘*¢ Actzon,” and that was his name thenceforth 
He was an extremely beautiful creature, and no 
photograph could possibly do him justice. His 
glossy coat was reddish-brown, and was spotted 
with white. His legs were a lighter brown, un- 
spotted, but gracefully slender, one only being 
marred by a swelling around the point of frac- 
ture. But the most beautiful feature was his 
head. Thesoft, expressive eyes, in combination 
with the large, shapely ears, which moved back 
and forth in response to every sound, showed 
pleasure, excitement, astonishment, fear, and 
other emotions almost as plainly as a human 
face could show them. No disposition could 
be gentler than his; he was always ready to be 
caressed, and he never tired of licking one’s 
kindly hands, which afterward felt as if they 
had been treated to a coat of glue. 

One morning, a few days after he arrived, | 
went out to the barn to feed him, and was 
astonished to find him standing on the floor of 
the barn. On inquiry I found that no one had 
been near him since I left him in the stall the 
night before, so it was evident that he had 
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FEEDING ACTON, JULY, 1904 


cleared the four-foot barrier—a formidable 
jump for so young and slender a creature. I 
took this as a hint that he needed more exercise 
than he was getting, and thereafter we took him 
for a run over the hills, using a bottle of milk 
to coax him back again afterward. Sometimes 
he would run clean away from us and it looked 
as if we had seen the last of the fawn. Then, a 
few minutes later, we would get a glimpse of 
him as he was coming home like a race-horse, 
with ears laid back and white tail in the air, 
rising like a “ hunter” at every rock and bush in 
his path, only checking his speed as he drew 
near us, breaking into a brisk, elastic trot, 
and finally pulling up, with heaving sides and 
with his long tongue hanging from his open 
mouth. 

It was a morning in July when I was first 
particularly struck with the protective value of 
the white spots on my fawn’s brown coat. I 
was playing with the little fellow in a field of 
oxeye daisies when suddenly he disappeared, 
and on searching for him with my eyes, I found 
him again close byme. He had been there all 
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the time, but his spots so closely resembled the 
white flowers among which he stood, that he 
had escaped my notice. Since myriads of white 
flowers are blooming at a season when white- 
tailed fawns are young and helpless, it seems 
that nature seeks to protect them by making 
them resemble patches of these flowers. In the 
autumn, when the white flowers are over, the 
spots have disappeared, but nature apparently 
still protects the deer by changing its reddish 
coat for a brown one, which so closely resembles 
the withered grass that it is sometimes impos- 
sible to follow the outline of an animal standing 
fifty feet away. Thus it was with Actzon; by 
the end of September all his spots had disap- 
peared, and he had a brown coat, which grew 
longer and thicker as the winter approached. 
For many weeks we fed the fawn on milk 
alone, and the quantity was increased from a 
quart a day on his arrival, to three quarts a day 
in September. To this he added more or less 
green stuff, gathered during his romps afield. 
As he became used to the place we gave him 
more and more liberty, until in October we did 
not shut him up at all, but left him the run of 
the country-side. He could now get so much 





NOTE THE PROTECTIVE VALUE OF THE 


ACTION IN JULY, 1904. 
FAWN’S WHITE SPOTS IN A FIELD OF DAISIES. 


food for himself, that we reduced his milk-supply 
to a pint night and morning. But he did n’t 
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forget this pint, and as we sat at breakfast he 
would usually come to the window, stand on 
his hind legs with his feet on the window-sill, 
and gaze wistfully at us with his big mild eyes. 
Then I would go out to feed him, and if I did 
not present his bottle promptly, he would rise on 
his hind legs and strike me sharply with his 
front hoofs. He was very clever at balancing, 


FEEDING ACTAON 


IN LATE AUGUST, 


1904. 


and often I would hold the milk-bottle high in 
the air and make him walk along on his hind 
legs for twenty yards or more. While doing 
this, he would spread his hind toes as far apart 
as possible—no doubt to give himself a broader 
base. I noticed, too, that he could move his 
toes at will, and could spread them before the 
foot reached the ground. He always did this 
when he was walking down a flight of steps. I 
have since noticed that sheep and buffaloes can 
do the same thing. The dew-claws of the fawn 
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usually left no mark when he walked or trotted 
on level ground, but their imprints were plain to 
see when I examined his trail after he had 
descended a steep hill or had been traveling at 
great speed on the level. In such cases the 
seemed to serve the same purpose as spikes 
often worn in the shoes of mountaineers or in 
the running-shoes of athletes. 


NOTE THAT THE WHITE SPOTS ARE DISAPPEARING. 


Actzon seldom wandered more than a few 
hundred yards from the house by himself, but 
nothing pleased him more than to go for a walk 
with some member of the family. Very often 
he went with me, and I never tired of his com- 
pany. He was quite fond of the water, and if 
in our rambles we came upon a marsh or shallow 
pond, there was sure to be a performance. Usu- 
ally he would begin by running into the water 
half-way to his knees, and then he would paw 
the water vigorously with his fore feet, one at 
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a time, throwing the spray over himself in a 
shower, and lowering his head as if to get the 
full benefit of the shower-bath. Sometimes he 
would race back and forth through the water at 
full speed, pausing perhaps to skip about co- 
quettishly or to leap into the air as high as he 
could. Once, while jumping thus, he lost his 
balance and fell on his side, his entire body be- 
ing submerged. When he arose it was evident 
that he was not wet to the skin. Most of the 
water rolled off at once, and the rest, which 
stood in drops on the hair, flew into space the 
moment he shook himself. 

The chief companions of his youth were 
“Jimmy,” a black bear cub, and “ Romulus,” a 
young prairie-wolf. ‘These animals, also, had 
their liberty, and played and squabbled much 
like other children. There was a tame fox 
“The Sprite ” as well, but he was a year older, 
and too dignified to take part in the gambols of 
a frolicsome fawn. Usually the bear and the 
deer got along nicely together, and would eat 
together from the same dish. But, sometimes, 


ACTON WADING IN THE BROOK, SEPTEMBER, 1904. 
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ACTAZON IN MAECH, 1905. 


when the fawn was eating a slice of bread, the 
bear would stand on his hind legs and take the 
food from his companion’s mouth. For a mo- 
ment the fawn would look astonished, and then, 
raising one fore foot, he would hammer the head 
of his burly playfellow, a proceeding the bear 
did not seem to mind in the least. But the cub 
was too clumsy and rough to be very com- 
panionable, and the slender-legged deer would 
avoid his mad rushes and go off to play with 
the coyote, who was more nearly a match 
in speed and strength. For hours at a time 
these two would chase each other around the 
house and garden. Whenever the wolf was 
successful, he pulled out a tuft of the fawn’s 
brown hair; and whenever the fawn overtook 
the wolf, the latter was bowled over on his back 
and received a thorough hammering with the 
deer’s sharp hoofs. Frequently the two would 
race over the piazza at top speed, dodging and 
turning and leaping the railings like school-boys 
playing tag. On one occasion, when he found 
that he could not dodge his playmate, Actzeon 
leaped clean through my study window and 
alighted on the floor in a shower of broken glass. 





All winter the fawn was at liberty about the 
garden, coming to the doors or windows when 
he was hungry, or when, apparently, he felt 
lonesome. Often he would walk round and 





ACTION IN DECEMBER, 19004, AT THE AGE OF SEVEN MONTHS. 


round the piazzas, stopping for a few seconds 
to look in at each window as he passed. 
slept in the snow, chewing the cud in comfort, 
even when the thermometer registered twenty- 
five degrees below zero. 
would fall on him until nothing was to be seen 
of him but his ears. 


He 


Sometimes the snow 


Then, when he was ready 
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for a walk or a romp he would rise, give him- 
self a vigorous shake, and scarcely a flake would 
remain upon him. 

Early in the spring of 1905 I restored Ac- 
ton to his native forest on Croydon Moun- 
tain. I expected to have a garden, and I knew 
that the young buck could clear a six-foot fence 


showed through in patches. On his head were 
two small dark, rounded lumps covered with 
short, fine hair — his budding antlers in the vel- 
vet. He licked my hands and face and nibbled 
at my coat-sleeves as of yore; and when I finally 
left him, he stood gazing after me until a bend 
in the hills shut out his view. I did not see 
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ACTAZON AND HIS FRIENDS. 














without trying. For some time we got occa- 
sional glimpses of him; but when browse be- 
came plentiful he disappeared, and we doubted 
if we should ever see him again. In May, how- 
ever, I caught a glimpse of a deer far away on 
a hillside, and on calling to him he proved to 
be Acton, who came bounding toward me as 
though really glad to see me again. His winter 
coat was falling out, and the red summer hair 





him again until the latter part of July, when, 
as I was walking through a dense bit of wood- 
land, I caught a glimpse of red. Dropping be- 
hind a mossy knoll, that I might examine the 
object unobserved, I saw that it was a hand- 
some young buck deer, and also that it was 
Acton. When one is really very familiar with 
an individual animal, that animal looks differ- 
ent from all others of its kind. I once hada 


394 
fox which, close at hand, I could distinguish 
from all other foxes I had ever seen; and so, at 
short range, I believe I could distinguish Ac- 
tzon instantly from any one of ten thousand 
other white-tailed deer. He was lying half 
hidden beneath the low-growing branches of a 
spruce, and calmly chewing the cud. I called 
to him softly, and he started and turned his 
great dark eyes in my direction. His ears were 
bent to catch the slightest repetition of the 
sound he had heard. I spoke louder, and he 
sprang to his feet; then he gave a little snort 
and was about to dash away among the trees, 
when I spoke again and held out my hand to 
him. Instantly he stepped forth and strode out 
to meet me. After advancing a little way, he 
stopped, shook his tail, and moved his head 
from side to side a time or two to make sure 
he was not mistaken; and then he came up 
and began licking my hands and clothing. He 
was wonderfully beautiful. Nota vestige of his 
winter coat remained ; he was clad completely 
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in his thin red summer pelage, which displayed 
his graceful, sinewy form to the best advantage 
and gave him a look of great refinement, es 
pecially about the head, the beautiful modeling 
of which had been completely hidden by th« 
heavy mass of brown hair which had lately) 
fallen from him. Upon his head were his 
antlers, now fully six inches long, thick, blunt 
at the ends, and covered with the velvet. The) 
were warm to the touch, and the young buck 
seemed to enjoy having them rubbed, for he 
lowered his head and pushed them into my 
hands as if to get the full benefit of the rubbing. 
By and by he dropped to his knees and lay 
down again, and I lay down close to him that 
I might stroke and admire him. When we 
arose he began to browse, and bidding him 
goodby, I started for home. But he was not 
going to lose me this time, and I had not gone 
far before I heard him pattering behind me. 
Sometimes he would stop a little while to nibble 
the leaves or grass by the way, but before I was 











ACTON WADING IN A TROUT BROOK, AUGUST, 1905. 
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ACTON WITH ANTLERS IN THE VELVET, SEPTEMBER, 1905. 








out of sight he would come bounding after me, 
over the hills, through the swamps, and across 
the trout-brooks. All the way home he fol- 
lowed me, and then, after taking some candy 
very daintily from a paper bag, into which he 
thrust his slender muzzle, he turned and walked 
away briskly in the direction of the woodland. 
When next we saw him, in September, he was 
strolling along the border of a distant wood 
with three does. We could not tell at that dis- 
tance if it were he or not, but we called, and 
almost at once he turned and left the does to 
bound away in alarm, while he came trotting 
straight to the spot where we awaited him. 
His antlers were now full grown, though still in 
the velvet, and, what is unusual hereabouts, each 
antler had a branch. As a rule, in this part of 
the country at least, a buck’s first antlers are 
simply spikes, and that this deer’s antlers were 
branched may have been owing to the fact 


that he was probably much better fed than any 
of his wild brethren, particularly during the 
preceding winter. He was very playful with 
his antlers that day, and sometimes, taking one 
of my legs between the points, he would twist 
his head round, and it seemed that he deliber- 
ately tried to throw me. Once, when walking 
beside a barbed-wire fence, he touched one 
of the antler-points and scratched it; it bled 
as freely as any other part of his body would 
have done. I was much interested to note 
how low an obstacle he could crawl under. In 
passing under a fence-rail, for instance, he would 
first lower his head to the ground, and as soon 
as that was well under the rail, he would raise 
it and at the same time lower his hind quarters 
until he was almost squatting on the ground, 
all the while moving forward until his whole 
body was clear of the rail. 

We did not see Actzon again until the 7th 
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ACTAON SCENTS DANGER. 


of October, by which time his antlers had 
shrunk and become hard and sharp-pointed, 
and he had again changed his red coat for the 
heavier winter brown one. He was not the 
least bit inclined to be vicious, as many tame 
bucks are in the fall and winter, but allowed us 
to caress him as much as we chose, provided 
we did not interfere with his chief occupation 
of eating fallen apples. We followed him all 
day, playing with him and photographing him 
in a hundred different poses ; and finally, at sun- 
down, we saw him joined by three does — per- 
haps the same three that we had seen with him 
in September. Together they climbed a hill to 
the westward, walked slowly along the ridge in 
single file, four graceful silhouettes against the 
reddening afterglow, and then dropped down 
out of sight behind the crest of Sunset Ridge. ACTON WALKING UP A BROOK. 





By CAROLYN WELLS. 


My papa has a little 
sign, 
Printed in black and gray ; 
It ’s only just a single line: 
“This Is My Busy Day!” 


And sometimes when I creep to look, 
He ’s writing with a pen; 

Or quietly reading in a book — 
He calls ‘hat busy, then! 


Why, when / ’m busy I just race 
Downstairs ; then, like as not, 

I fly back to the other place 
For something I forgot! 


Then I slide down 
the banisters, 
And from the porch I spring 
(Perhaps I tumble in the burs), 
Then go and take a swing. 


And then I race Jack Smith to town, 
Or climb the garden wall ; 

And though I ’m sure to tumble down, 
Nobody minds a fall. 


But if I sat still in a chair, 

It would n’t be my way 
To say, with such important air: 
“ This Is My Busy Day!” 





THE COWARD OF THE ELEVEN. 





By RacpuH D. PAINE. 





STILLMAN, the coach of the Bellehaven “ first 
eleven,” strolled over to the Freshman Field 
and surveyed the awkward mob of muddy 
youngsters with a wistful eye. He needed an 
end-rush, and the “scrubs” had so utterly 
failed to supply this demand that he was be- 
coming haggard and sleepless. As for the 
Freshmen, they, too, had been raked over as 
with a comb, and it was the prompting of a 
forlorn hope that led him once more to scan, 
in sulky silence, these foot-ball infants who 
grunted and shoved with many horse-power of 
wasted effort, or fumbled the ball as if it were 
red-hot. 

“ Of course there ’s nothing worth fooling 
with in that bunch,” he muttered. “It’s a 
fool’s errand for fair. We ’ll have the weakest 
pair of ends we have put on the field in years.” 

He loafed along the side-line with a hopeless 
air, and was about to turn away when a flash of 
color across the field caught his dejectedeye. A 
slim lad was peeling off a dark-blue sweater as 
he hurried to obey the call of the Freshman 
captain. A curly black head popped from the 
clinging folds, followed by an alert, swarthy 
face aglow with eager excitement. The cat- 
like grace with which the boy ran on the field 
and the quick vigor of his tall young frame 
made Stillman pause and say to himself: 

“T have n’t seen that skittish colt out before. 
He looks faster than chain-lightning.” 

The youth’s black eyes were dancing as he 
sprang into position at the end of the Fresh- 
man line. While the crouching teams waited 
for the signal, he was in nervous motion, shift- 
ing his ground so rapidly that the stolid end 
of the opposing wing looked dazed and un- 
certain. 

Suddenly the best half-back of the other side 
was launched at the new-comer’s end, and for 
once there was good interference. But the 
curly-headed lad sifted through the flying bar- 
rier like a wild-cat and downed the runner. 


The coach beckoned the captain out of the 
play and asked: 

“Who is that kid you just put in? Why 
have n’t I seen him out before?” 

“ He ’s a South American named Gonzales,” 
explained the Freshman. “ His father is presi- 
dent of one of those crazy republics down 
there — Libertad is the name of it. I have n't 
been able to coax him out before. He said he 
did n’t like the game, though I know he played 
some in ‘ prep school.’ He'd make a corking 
end if he ’d stick to it. You ’re not going to 
kidnap him, are you?” 

“TI most certainly am,” said Stillman, grimly. 
“And I ’ll make him stick to it, to the end of 
the season. He’s light, and he has an awful 
lot to learn; but I like the way he gets into it, 
and he ’s mighty quick on his feet. Send him 
over right away.” 

The Freshman captain sighed, for he had 
hopes of turning out a winning team, but he 
replied loyally : “All right, sir; Ill call him out 
of the game.” 

Sebastian Gonzales trotted up with a bow 
and a bright smile, and asked: “ What is the 
pleasure of the famous Seftor Stillman ?” 

“T want you to come over to the college 
squad. Perhaps we can make an end-rush out 
of you, if you ’ve got the sand.” 

Sebastian bowed again, and the two walked 
back to the trampled field whereon a different 
style of foot-ball was being played from that 
among the Freshmen. 

“You can learn the signals in a few min- 
utes,” observed Stillman. “We ’re using only 
a few simple plays as early in the season as this. 
I’m going to put you in at left end on the scrub. 
Now play for your life, and don’t mind a few 
hard knocks.” 

The winsome smile of Sebastian faded. His 
heart was thumping, and he felt his knees 
shake a little as he pulled himself together 
and ran into this alarming fray. The broad- 
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shouldered, fierce-looking young man with the 
scrubby beard, who faced Sebastian, yanked 
him by the collar and flung him on his nose 
with one deadly swoop. The victim scrambled 
to his feet, his face ablaze with wrath; but he 
fought down his temper and bided his time. 
Then the interference rolled over him as if he 
were a pebble in a mill-race, time and again, 





“‘A SLIM LAD WAS PEELING OFF A DARK-BLUE SWEATER AS HE HURRIED TO OBEY THE CALL OF THE FRESHMAN 


until he was battered and dazed by the ferocity 
of the game, while the coach dinned in his ears 
such insults as made him frantic. 

But it was not long before the college quar- 
ter-back fumbled a pass, and the ball bounced 
at the feet of the waiting back, who failed to 
get his hands onit. Sebastian whizzed past his 
lunging opponent, seemed about to fall head- 
long, then scooped up the ball, and was fleeting 
down the field, with both teams tearing after 
him like a pack of hounds. It was forty yards 
to the goal, but Sebastian was running as he 
had never covered ground before, and the fast- 
est back of the squad was losing ground with 
every stride. The fugitive shot between the goal- 
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posts, flopped to earth with the ball squeezed 
to his chest, and looked up with a panting, 
blissful smile at the captain, who was first to 
reach him. 

“You had no business to pick up that ball, 
you crazy /7/,” growled the captain. “ Always 
fallon a fumble like that. We don’t want any 
grand-stand plays this time of year. Remember 


> . : ~ 


CAPTAIN.” 


It was a flashy run, but it 
Wait till you learn the rudi- 


that, Freshman. 
wasn’t foot-ball. 
ments.” 

Sebastian’s expressive face clouded. He 
was hurt and indignant, and he exclaimed as 
he picked himself up : 

“ Sefor Capitan, to make the touch-down is 
the grandes’ deed of the game, is it not? I 
make it all by my lone self, and you scold me. 
Always they cheer-r for the touch-down. I do 
not understan’!” 

The captain did not bother himself to argue 
the point, but roughly ordered Sebastian back 
into the game. The youth was sullen and 
wilted, and the simplest trick-plays fooled him. 
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He gritted his teeth and did the best he could 
until time was called ; but in the dressing-room, 
while he took a census of the afternoon’s bruises, 
he confided to Maxwell, another Freshman of 
the squad : 

“Tt is the mos’ hard foot-ball you play, is it 
not? Carramda/ it is funny to call it a sport, 
which the word means a pastime, a for-fun. 
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Sebastian was holding a place on the leftend of 
the college line by brilliant though erratic work. 
No one was so fast as he in getting down the 
field under a kick, and his tackling in the open 
was a treat to see. It was a headlong, hurtling 
dive, and then two lithe arms locked around 
their victim in a clutch like a steel trap. He 
threw himself into interference as if yearning to 











‘“*HIS TACKLING IN THE OPEN WAS A TREAT TO SEE.” 


But I will be mos’ careful not to make no more 
touch-downs for a scoldin’. I don’t like the 
game very much.” 

Maxwell laughed and told him: “Oh, you 
did well for the first day. Of course it’s hard 
work, but stick it out and you ’ll make the team. 
Only, for goodness sake, keep your mouth shut 
and take your medicine.” 

“T think I will need the liniment medicine 
to-night — the arnica-bottle, eh? ” smiled Sebas- 
tian as he tenderly felt of the end of his nose, 
which was beginning to swell. 

At the end of three weeks of hard practice, 


break his neck, and seemed proof against dis- 
abling injury. 

And yet Sebastian was giving the captain and 
coaches no little worry. He was hot-headed 
and high-tempered. Opposing rushers learned 
that he could be taunted into rages which some- 
times made him a prey for runs around his end. 

“ He is n’t overtrained,” said the captain to 
Coach Stillman after one of these unsatisfactory 
days. “I can’t make him out. Ofcourse he’s 
a South American, and a high-strung young 
animal, and he flares up like a bunch of tow if 
he ’s not handled gingerly, and I vow he’s worn 
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my patience to a frazzle. Can we pound him 
into shape in the next month ?” 

“Yes, except for one thing, and I hope to 
thunder I’m wrong,” responded Stillman, very 
soberly. “I’ve made all sorts of allowances, 
for he ’s got the speed and the dash to make 
a wonder. * But I begin to think he has a yel- 
low streak. You ’re playing every day, and you 
can’t follow his game as I can. I ’m afraid the 
youngster is going to turn out a quitter. I 
would n’t listen to my own suspicions before 
to-day, but I’ve been watching him like a 
hawk, and this afternoon I saw him dodge a 
heavy formation as plain as I’m looking at 
you. I could see that he hesitated, and the 
runner got twenty yards he was n’t entitled to, 
for his interference was rank. As I say, I ’ve 
seen some other little things that fit in with this. 
You ’d better have a talk with Gonzales, and 
don’t be afraid to give it to him strong.” 

When Sebastian limped on the field for the 
next practice he was in one of his black moods. 
The captain called him to one side and broke 
out savagely : 

“ Look here, Gonzales. You ’re not playing 
your game. Do you want to be called a 
coward and a quitter? What will the college 
think of you if the men get a notion that 
you ’re afraid to face the music? If you don’t 
brace up to-day I ’ll throw you out on the side- 
lines and tell the team why I did it; and this 
town will be too blamed hot for you to stay in. 
Now go in like a man, for it ’s your last 
chance.” 

A dull red flush crept into Sebastian’s olive 
cheek. He raised his arms in a wild gesture of 
grief and anger, and his face was so fierce and 
drawn that the captain stepped back and 
squared off, expecting a blow. But Sebastian 
swallowed hard and cried with shrill vehe- 
mence : 

“ You must not dare call me a cowa-r-r-d! If 
a quitter is to wish to quit, to play no more 
this accur-r-sed game, I am the wish-to-quitter. 
Si, Sewor. It is not a fair game. It is not 
what I learned as a boy to call the sport in my 
country. It is not fair for four, five men to 
jump on one, to beat him, and fall upon him. I 
play because it is what you say proper if you 
wish to be good, gran’ college man. My father 
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tell me be good American boy while I am in 
this United States. My shoulder is very sore, 
my head is sore, my heart is sore. I make the 
touch-down— you speak to me like no gentle- 
man speak. If we don’t make touch-down, I 
am scolded, and my pr-r-ide, my honor, is hurt 
badder than my shoulder. Teach me the run- 
race, the base-ball, the track-at’letic team, I beat 
‘em all. Learn me this game? I say give me 
my machete—my pistol!” 

The captain stood aghast, thinking that the 
injury to Sebastian’s head must have been far 
worse than it seemed. It was impossible to 
imagine a boy who could make the college 
eleven deliberately throwing away all the honor 
meant, and openly branding himself as a cow- 
ard. The thing was unheard of. He was about 
to make angry retort, but tried the wiser plan 
and laid his hand on the shoulder of the trem- 
bling boy: 

“T can’t believe you ’re going to fail us, 
Gonzales. You have n’t learned our ways; 
that ’s the trouble. Now play to-day for my 
sake, won’t you, and help us to turn out a win- 
ning team. That’s what your father wants 
you to do, I ’m sure.” 

Sebastian was instantly swayed by these kind 
words. His impulsive heart was touched, and 
he regretted his outbreak. And the captain’s 
heart was glad, also, when the young rebel 
played the game of his life through that after- 
noon. 

But an amazing rumor spread over the Belle- 
haven campus next morning. Sebastian Gon. 
zales did not appear at chapel or recitations, 
his room was found to be deserted, and his 
trunk had vanished with him. On his desk 
was found a hastily scrawled note. It read: 


The Presidente of Bellehaven College and my Comrades. 

A telegram calls me to go away at once. I cannot 
have the time to pay my dutiful respects and explana- 
May be I come back some day to 
It is im- 


tions —to say adios. 
your fine, dear college; I don’t can tell now. 
possible for me to tell you why this suddenness of de- 
parture. It is a very secret. 
Your humbly respectable servant, 
SEBASTIAN MORALES GONZALES. 


Whenthe report reached the foot-ball captain, 
he hurried to the vacated room, and heard this 
farewell read aloud by a group of Sebastian's 
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wondering and sorrowful classmates. One of 
them shouted excitedly : 

“Tt ’s awful hard luck. What are you going 
to do for a left-end? Do you know anything 
about the mystery ?” 

The captain was white with rage as he cried 
in the first shock of his disappointment : 

“Yes, I do. He’s run away because he ’s 
a coward and a regular quitter. He told me 
yesterday that he was afraid to play foot-ball 
because it wastoo rough. The baby —I wish I 
had him here now. I ’d spank him across my 
knee. He decided to quit after yesterday’s 
practice—Iknowhedid. That’s why heskipped 
out like a thief. He did n’t dare face us. What 
do you think of your classmate Gonzales ?” 

The Freshmen clamored their sympathy with 
the captain. 

“Tt’san outrage!” cried one of them. “It’s 
a disgrace tous all. It’s a black stain on the 
class. But he’ll never have the nerve to come 
back. We 'lltar and feather him if he does. 
I wish there was some way to get even with the 
chicken-hearted little Spaniard.” 

The captain left them to their tumult of 
abuse of their renegade comrade, and trudged 
off to consult the coach about the grave problem 
raised by the desertion of Sebastian. Their 
worst fears were confirmed by the practice of 
the final month of the season, They had no 
good end-rush timber with which to fill the gap ; 
and as the undergraduates crowded to the field 
to watch the practice, and realized how much 
the team had been handicapped by this disaster, 
the feeling against Sebastian grew more and 
more bitter. 

The college disowned him. The Freshmen 
erased his name from the class roll, and their 
Greek-letter fraternity adopted resolutions purg- 
ing its august councils of the memory of Sebas- 
tian Gonzales. 

The great game of the season, against Wil- 
liamsburg, was the bitterest drop in this cup of 
foot-ball sorrows. The hated rivals won by the 
score of 10-5, and the winning touch-down was 
made on a dashing run around the Bellehaven 
left-end. The luckless lad who tried to fill 
Sebastian’s shoes was too slow to tangle up the 
play before the interference was compactly under 
way, and it swept over him like a landslide. 





The spring term was in full tide and othe: 
outdoor interests had eclipsed the sad memo. 
ries of autumn foot-ball. Shortly after the 
Easter recess, a mass-meeting was held for the 
purpose of arousing base-ball enthusiasm and 
collecting funds for the athletic treasury. Nearly 
four hundred students crowded into Alumni 
Hall to cheer the vigorous speeches of the cap- 
tains of the college teams. 

The first appeal had been made to the “ good 
old Bellehaven spirit,” when there was a sudden 
stir and hubbub near the door. The disturb- 
ance swiftly increased to a tumult of angry 
cries and jeers, and presently a yelling mob of 
Freshmen surged up the middle aisle. It seemed 
at first like one of the upheavals of class rivalry 
common among untamed undergraduates, but 
the time and place were so unseemly for a 
“ruction” of this kind that the upper-class 
men jumped upon their chairs in crowds to 
shout down the rioters. Presently they could 
see that the seething mass of Freshmen were 
closely packed around a slim and struggling 
figure which they were dragging with them 
toward the platform. A big voice in the van 
yelled above the uproar: 

“It’s the coward! It’s Gonzales, the quit- 
ter! Ride him on a rail, fellows!” 

Other voices took up the angry chorus, and 
then rallied to a shout from the chairs: 

“Stick him up on the platform — the traitor 
— and let him hear what we think of him!” 

Hoots, catcalls, hisses broke in a rising 
storm as his capturers rushed the fighting, tat- 
tered youth up the steps and thrust him out in 
front of them so that he staggered and almost 
fell. Then they retreated and left him standing 
there alone, facing this outcry of reproaches, 
this tempest of abuse. It was the whole college 
arrayed in arms against this lonely lad, who 
looked even more fragile and boyish than be- 
fore his shameful flight. 

His face wore a strange, dusky pallor, and as 
he stood gasping for breath, bewildered, trem- 
bling, it was noticed that a raw red line slanted 
across his forehead, and that his left arm hung 
at his side with curiously crippled awkwardness. 
He raised his right hand and strove to speak, 
but in vain. Again he tried, and again his fel- 
low-students rudely hooted him down. 
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The sense of fair play, however, was working 
in the hearts of these impulsive young men, and 
t moved them to give him a hearing. For 
ihere was neither guilt nor shame in the bearing 
of Sebastian Gonzales, and it was he who asked 
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for explanation when he began to speak with 
little catches of hard-held emotion in his voice : 

“T do not understan’. Why do you do me 
this way,eh? I come back to my dear, much- 
estimable college of La Belle Haven, expectant 
to shake the glad hand of my amigos, my fr’en’s, 
my classmates. I come back soon as I can. 
My heart is filled with much gusto, with the 
great pleasure, to find here a meeting of all the 
fellows. Then I am hoot-ed, thrown into the 
mob, called hor-r-rible language. Bimeby I 
hear you think I runned away from the foot- 
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ball, that I am a cowar-r-d, a quitter-r-r, a trai- 
tor-r-r, a disgr-r-ace to the much-beloved La 
Belle Haven. Ah, itis ter-r-rible! My heart 
is sick. It is a gran’ misunderstood.” 

Sebastian stepped forward to the edge of the 





(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


platform, and seemed to grow by inches as he 
proudly raised his head and spoke with rapid 
and vibrant earnestness : 

“ Listen to me, my classmates ; hear to me, my 
fr’en’s of the foot-ball and the study-room. | 
once tell the capitan of the foot-ball that I not 
like to play. But the las’ day I play I vow all 
to myself I will not be afraid, and I play pretty 
good that day. I had been ’shamed not to 
like it. I was determine’, at las’, to play until I 
am drop on the field. But it is all new to me, 
this, the college sport, the pastime. 
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“That night I get the telegram from my 
father in Libertad. He say come home, 
pronto, quick; to say nothing to nobody. It is 
in a cipher. One word tell me the revolution 
has begin to make him no more Presidente, to 
kill him, to make him lose his job. I have one 
hour to catch train for New York.” 

The hall had become quiet. The stripling 
speaker was carrying conviction to the eager 
listeners that he said the truth, and they waited 
for the unfolding of such a tale as had come to 
them only in books. 

Sebastian was looking over their heads, seeing 
pictures of another clime and race. 

“Tt is none too late when I arrive,” he con- 
“T find my father’s army fighting 
the revolution. My 
Once be- 


tinued. 
ter-r-rible battles with 
place is with him, at his right han’. 
fore I fight through revolution what make my 
father Presidente. Then I was a soldier. This 
time I am ée/ capitan in the cavalry. 

“ Two month we fight. At las’, in the moun- 
tains of Puerto Trinidad, the rebel general, 
Sanchez, fight my father one final, great battle. 
You think the South America revolution is a 
joke? I tell you it is worse than foot-ball, I 
think. My cavalry regiment is with my father. 
We mus’ charge Sanchez, and if we cut through 
his line we will smash his center, like foot-ball. 
My regiment ride to the char-r-ge with five hun- 
dred brave mens, with machete and revolver.” 

Sebastian’s boyish treble thrilled with a trum- 
pet-note as he shouted : 

“ Ah-h-h, my dear college! 
through the center of Sanchez’ army, how many 
of my br-r-ave regiment you think stick in their 
saddles ? Two hundred and twenty. Mysquad- 
ron char-r-ge with almos’ a hundred men. How 
many you think go home to their girls from that 
las’ fight? No more than forty. They pick 
me up. My arm is shot pretty bad, and my 
head have fine big machete cut. /ouf, I did 
nothing! But next day Sanchez surrender to 
my father, and the Presidente is safe. Viva /a 
Libertad siempre /” 

And as one man Bellehaven College rose to 


When we break 
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its feet and thundered a mighty chorus of “Vi. 2 
la Libertad!” 

Sebastian wiped the sweat from his face, 
clicked his heels together, and saluted. | 
stantly he was caught up on the shoulders of a 
dozen foot-ball men,and borne round and round 
the platform, while the tail of the procession 
streamed down into the aisle, chanting : 


“ Viva Sebastian Gonzales! ” 


It would have seemed like vanity for an 
Anglo-Saxon thus to tell of his brave deeds; 
but his audience was quick to see that Sebas- 
tian Gonzales, the Spaniard, told them only 
what his heart moved him to say in his de- 
fense, and they, his fellow-students, were as 
tinder to the sparks of his fiery epic. 

A cheering parade wound out into the peace- 
ful moonlit night. The stately elms of the old 
campus framed a picture so eloquent of clois- 
tered peace that the tale which had swept 
through Alumni Hall, breathing of war be- 
neath the Southern Cross, seemed like a 
dream. This Bellehaven Freshman, then, had 
earned his place beside the names of pa- 
triots who had gone out from the old college 
to fight for country at Saratoga, and Yorktown, 
and Gettysburg. This was the thought that 
swayed the foot-ball captain as he led the escort 
which took the boyish hero to his room. And 
when Sebastian was curled up in his beloved old 
arm-chair, the captain grasped his hand and 
said, with a touch of awe in his tone: 

“And we thought you were a quitter and 
afraid to fight! And you, a captain, leading 
your cavalry in a charge like that; a veteran 
soldier facing death for his father’s cause! 
You ‘ll forgive all us chumps, won’t you? 
We ’re babes in the cradle beside you.” 

Sebastian grinned as he laid an affectionate 
hand on the captain’s arm: 

“T think I like to fight for my father better 
than the foot-ball sport. But maybe I learn. 
Next year I play har-r-d. We will wipe out the 
getting licked, my comrade. Viva La Belle 
Haven! Viva La Belle Haven!” 
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By M. D. Page. From a Copley print. Copyright, 1901, by Curtis and Cameron 
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INDIGNATION. 





By JoHN ADAMSON. 


WHEN I was just a tiny child, 
They say I used to be quite wild! 


Sometimes, it seems, I ’d raise a row; 
Of course, I ’ve learned much better now. 


But if you ll promise not to tell, 
Here ’s what they say I did once: Well, 


A lady came to visit us— 
She was the kind that makes a fuss. 


She patted my old foolish curls, 
And said, “I just love “ttle girls/”’ 


I was as mad as I could be! 
I went outdoors and kicked a tree! 


















THE LONESOME 


DOG. 


By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 




















WHEN I am feeling tired, and would like to take a nap, 
I wish I was a kitten snuggling down in some one’s lap; 
I wish I might grow smaller, ’cause I frighten people so; 
I am a kind and gentle dog, but that they do not know. 


The other dogs are 'fraid of me, and will not come and play, 
And almost every child is scared, and starts to run away ; 
They never Jet me romp with them, no matter how I coax. 
Oh, dear, it ’s very lonesome being bigger than your folks! 
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THE BOYS’ LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By HeEten NICOLAay. 


V. 
THE CHAMPION OF FREEDOM. 


For four or five years after his return from 
Congress, Lincoln remained in Springfield, 
working industriously at his profession. He 
was offered a law partnership in Chicago, but 
declined on the ground that his health would 
not stand the confinement of a great city. His 
business increased in volume and importance 
as the months went by; and it was during this 
time that he engaged in what is perhaps the 
most dramatic as well as the best known of all 
his law cases—his defense of Jack Armstrong’s 
son on a charge of murder. A knot of young 
men had quarreled one night on the outskirts 
of a camp-meeting, one was killed, and sus- 
picion pointed strongly toward young Arm- 
strong as the murderer. Lincoln, for old 
friendship’s sake, offered to defend him—an 
offer most gratefully accepted by his family. 
The principal witness swore that he had seen 
young Armstrong strike the fatal blow—had 
seen him distinctly by the light of a bright 
moon. Lincoln made him repeat the state- 
ment until it seemed as if he were sealing the 
death-warrant of the prisoner. Then Lincoln 
began his address to the jury. He was not 
there as a hired attorney, he told them, but 
because of friendship. He told of his old re- 
lations with Jack Armstrong, of the kindness 
the prisoner’s mother had shown him in New 
Salem, how he had himself rocked the prisoner 
to sleep when the latter was a little child. 
Then he reviewed the testimony, pointing out 
how completely everything depended on the 
statements of this one witness; and ended by 
proving beyond question that his testimony 
was false, since, according to the almanac, 
which he produced in court and showed to 
judge and jury, there was no moon in the sky 
that night at the hour the murder was com- 
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mitted. The jury brought in a verdict of “ Not 
guilty,” and the prisoner was discharged. 

Lincoln was always strong with a jury. He 
knew how to handle men, and he had a direct 
way of going to the heart of things. He had, 
moreover, unusual powers of mental discipline. 
It was after his return from Congress, when he 
had long been acknowledged one of the fore- 
most lawyers of the State, that he made up his 
mind he lacked the power of close and sus- 
tained reasoning, and set himself like a school- 
boy to study works of logic and mathematics 
to remedy the defect. At this time he com- 
mitted to memory six books of the propositions 
of Euclid; and, as always, he was an eager 
reader on many subjects, striving in this way to 
make up for the lack of education he had had 
as a boy. He was always interested in me- 
chanical principles and their workings, and in 
May, 1849, patented a device for lifting vessels 
over shoals, which had evidently been dormant 
in his mind since the days of his early Missis- 
sippi River experiences. The little model of 
a boat, whittled out with his own hand, that 
he sent to the Patent Office when he filed his 
application is still shown to visitors, though the 
invention itself failed to bring about any 
change in steamboat architecture. 

In work and study time slipped away. He 
was the same cheery companion as of old, 
much sought after by his friends, but now 
more often to be found in his office surrounded 
by law-books and papers than had been the 
case before his term in Congress. His interest 
in politics seemed almost to have ceased when, 
in 1854, something happened to rouse that and 
his sense of right and justice as they had never 
been roused before. This was the repeal of 
the “ Missouri Compromise,” a law passed by 
Congress in the year 1820, allowing Missouri 
to enter the Union as a slave State, but posi- 
tively forbidding slavery in all other territory 
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of the United States lying north of latitude 36° 
30’, which was the southern boundary-line of 
Missouri. 

Up to that time the Southern States, where 
slavery was lawful, had been as wealthy and 
quite as powerful in politics as the Northern or 
free States. The great unoccupied territory 
lying to the west, which, in years to come, 
was sure to be filled with people and made 
into new States, lay, however, mostly north of 
36° 30’; and it was easy to see that as new 
free States came one after the other into the 
Union the importance of the South must grow 
less and less, because there was little or no 
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At first only a few persons in each section had 
been really interested. By the year 1850 it 
had grown to be a question of much greater 
moment, and during the ten years that ‘fol- 
lowed was to increase in bitterness until it ab- 
sorbed the thoughts of the entire people, and 
plunged the country into a terrible civil war. 
Abraham Lincoln had grown to manhood 
while the question was gaining in importance. 
As a youth, during his flatboat voyages to 
New Orleans he had seen negroes chained 
and beaten, and the injustice of slavery had 
been stamped upon his soul. The uprightness 
of his mind abhorred a system that kept men 
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territory left out of which slave States could 
be made to offset them. The South therefore 
had been anxious to have the Missouri Com- 
promise repealed. 

The people of the North, on the other hand, 
were not all wise or disinterested in their way 
of attacking slavery. As always happens, self- 
interest and moral purpose mingled on both 
sides ; but, as a whole, it may be said that they 
wished to get rid of slavery because they felt 
it to be wrong, and totally out of place in a 
country devoted to freedom and liberty. The 


quarrel between them was as old as the nation, 
and it had been gaining steadily in intensity. 





in bondage merely because they happened to 
be black. The intensity of his feeling on the 
subject had made him a Whig when, as a 
friendless boy, he lived in a town where Whig 
ideas were much in disfavor. The same feel- 
ing, growing stronger as he grew older, had 
inspired the Lincoln-Stone protest and the bill 
to free the slaves in the District of Columbia, 
and had caused him to vote fifty times against 
slavery in one form or another during his short 
term in Congress. The repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, throwing open once more to 
slavery a vast amount of territory from which 
it had been shut out, could not fail to move 
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him deeply. His sense of justice and his 
strong powers of reasoning were equally 
stirred, and from that time until slavery came 
to its end through his own act, he gave his time 
and all his energies to the cause of freedom. 

Two points served to make the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise of special interest to 
Lincoln. The first was personal, in that the 
man who championed the measure, and whose 
influence in Congress alone made it possible, 
was Senator Stephen A. Douglas, who had 
been his neighbor in Illinois for many years. 

The second was deeper. He realized that 
the struggle meant much more than the free- 
dom or bondage of a few million black men: 
that it was in reality a struggle for the central 
idea of our American republic—the statement 
in our Declaration of Independence that “all 
men are created equal.” He made no public 
speeches until autumn, but in the meantime 
studied the question with great care, both as to 
its past history and present state. When he 
did speak it was with a force and power that 
startled Douglas and, it is said, brought him 
privately to Lincoln with the proposition that 
neither of them should address a public meeting 
again until after the next election. 

Douglas was a man of great ambition as 
well as of unusual political skill. Until re- 
cently he had been heartily in favor of keeping 
slavery out of the Northwest Territory ; but he 
had set his heart upon being President of the 
United States, and he thought that he saw a 
chance of this if he helped the South to repeal 
the Missouri Compromise, and thus gained its 
gratitude and its votes. Without hesitation he 
plunged into the work and labored successfully 
to overthrow this law of more than thirty years’ 
standing. 

Lincoln’s speech against the repeal had 
made a deep impression in Illinois, where he 
was at once recognized as the people’s spokes- 
man in the cause of freedom.: His statements 
were so clear, his language so eloquent, the 
stand he took so just, that all had to acknow- 
ledge his power. He did not then, nor for 
many years afterward, say that the slaves ought 
to be immediately set free. What he did insist 
upon was that slavery was wrong, and that it 
must not be allowed to spread into territory 
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already free; but that, gradually, in ways law- 
ful and just to masters and slaves alike, the 
country should strive to get rid of it in places 
where it already existed. He never let his 
hearers lose sight of the great underlying 
moral fact. “Slavery,” he said, “is founded 
in the selfishness of man’s nature; opposition 
to it in his love of justice.’ Even Senator 
Douglas was not prepared to admit that slavery 
was right. He knew that if he said that he 
could never be President, for the whole North 
would rise against him. He wished to please 
both sides, so he argued that it was not a ques- 
tion for him or for the Federal Government to 
decide, but one which each State and Territory 
must settle for itself. In answer to this plea of 
his that it was not a matter of morals, but of 
“State rights,”"—a mere matter of local self- 
government, — Mr. Lincoln replied, “ When the 
white man governs himself, that is self-gov- 
ernment, but when he governs himself and also 
governs another man, that is more than self- 
government —that is despotism.” 

It was on these opposing grounds that the 
two men took their stand for the battle of argu- 
ment and principle that was to continue for 
years, to outgrow the bounds of the State, to 
focus the attention of the whole country upon 
them, and, in the end, to have far-reaching 
consequences of which neither at that time 
dreamed. At first the field appeared much 
narrower, though even then the reward was a 
large one. Lincoln had entered the contest 
with no thought of political gain; but it hap- 
pened that a new United States senator from 
Illinois had to be chosen about that time. 
Senators are not voted for by the people, but 
by the legislatures of their respective States, and 
as a first result of all this discussion-about the 
right or wrong of slavery it was found that the 
Illinois legislature, instead of having its usual 
large Democratic majority, was almost evenly 
divided. Lincoln seemed the most likely can- 
didate ; and he would have undoubtedly been 
chosen senator, had not five men, whose votes 
were absolutely necessary, stoutly refused to 
vote for a Whig, no matter what his views 
upon slavery might be. Keeping stubbornly 
aloof, they cast their ballots time after time 
for Lyman Trumbull, who was a Democrat, al- 
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though as strongly opposed to slavery as Lin- 
coln himself. 

A term of six years in the United States 
Senate must have seemed a large prize to Lin- 
coln just then—possibly the largest he might 
ever hope to gain; and it must have been a 
hard trial to feel it so near and then see it 
slipping away from him. He did what few 
men would have had the courage or the unself- 
ishness to do. Putting aside all personal con- 
siderations, and intent only on making sure of 
an added vote against slavery in the Senate, 
he begged his friends to cease voting for him 
and to unite with those five Democrats to elect 
Trumbull. 

“T regret my defeat moderately,”” he wrote 
to a sympathizing friend, “but I am not ner- 
vous about it.” Yet it must have been partic- 
ularly trying to know that with forty-five votes 
in his favor, and only five men standing be- 
tween him and success, he had been forced to 
give up his own chances and help elect the 
very man who had defeated him. 

The voters of Illinois were quick to realize 
the sacrifice he had made. The five stubborn 
men became his, most devoted personal fol- 
lowers; and his action at this time did much 
to bring about a great political change in the 
State. All over the country old party lines 
were beginning to break up and reform them- 
selves on this one question of slavery. Keep- 
ing its old name, the Democratic party became 
the party in favor of slavery, while the North- 
ern Whigs and all those Democrats who ob- 
jected to slavery joined in what became known 
as the Republican party. It was at a great 
mass convention held in Bloomington in May, 
1856, that the Republican party of Illinois took 
final shape ; and it was here that Lincoln made 
the wonderful address which has become fa- 
mous in party history as his “lost speech.” 
There had been much enthusiasm. Favorite 
speakers had already made stirring addresses 
that had been listened to with eagerness and 
heartily applauded ; but hardly a man moved 
from his seat until Lincoln should be heard. 
It was he who had given up the chance of 
being senator to help on the cause of freedom. 
He alone had successfully answered Douglas. 
Every one felt the fitness of his making the 
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closing speech—and right nobly did he honor 
the demand. The spell of the hour was visibly 
upon him. Standing upon the platform before 
the members of the convention, his tall figure 
drawn up to its full height, his head thrown 
back, and his voice ringing with earnestness, 
he denounced the evil they had to fight in a 
speech whose force and power carried his 
hearers by storm, ending with a brilliant appeal 
to all who loved liberty and justice to 


Come as the winds come when forests are rended; 
Come as the waves come when navies are stranded; 


and unite with the Republican party against 
this wrong. 

The audience rose and answered him with 
cheer upon cheer. Then, after the excite- 
ment had died down, it was found that neither 
a full report nor even trustworthy notes of his 
speech had been taken. The sweep and mag- 
netism of his oratory had carried everything 
before it—even the reporters had forgotten 
their duty, and their pencils had fallen idle. 
So it happened that the speech as a whole 
was lost. Mr. Lincoln himself could never 
recall what he had said ; but the hundreds who 
heard him never forgot the scene or the lifting 
inspiration of his words. 

Three weeks later the first national conven- 
tion of the Republican party was held. John 
C. Frémont was nominated for President, and 
Lincoln received over a hundred votes for 
Vice-President, but fortunately, as it proved, 
was not selected, the honor falling to William 
L. Dayton of New Jersey. The Democratic 
candidate for President that year was James 
Buchanan, “a Northern man with Southern 
principles,” very strongly in favor of slavery. 
Lincoln took an active part in the campaign 
against him, making more than fifty speeches 
in Illinois and the adjoining States. The Dem- 
ocrats triumphed, and Buchanan was elected 
President; but Lincoln was not discouraged, 
for the new Republican party had shown un- 
expected strength throughout the North. In- 
deed, Lincoln was seldom discouraged. He 
had an abiding faith that the people in the 
long run would vote wisely ; and a strong point 
in his leadership was always the cheerful hope 
he was able to inspire in his followers. 
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In 1858, two years after this, another elec- 
tion took place in Illinois, on which the choice 
of a United States senator depended. This 
time it was the term of Stephen A. Douglas 
himself that was drawing to a close. He 
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him the “Little Giant.” He was plausible, 
popular, quick-witted, had winning manners, 
was most skilful in the use of words, both to 
convince his hearers and, at times, to hide his 
real meaning. He and Lincoln were old an- 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 


greatly desired reélection. There was but one 
man in the State who could hope to rival him, 
and with a single voice the Republicans of 
Illinois called upon Lincoln to oppose him. 
Douglas was indeed an opponent not to be 
despised. His friends and followers called 


tagonists. They had first met in the far-away 
Vandalia days of the Illinois legislature. In 
Springfield, Douglas had been the leader of the 
young Democrats, while Lincoln had been 
leader of the younger Whigs. Their rivalry 
had not always been confined to politics, for 
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gossip asserted that Douglas had been one of 
Miss Todd’s more favored suitors. Douglas 
in those days had no great opinion of the tall 
young lawyer; while Lincoln is said to have 
described Douglas as “the least man I ever 
saw”’—although that referred to his rival’s 
small stature and boyish figure, not to his 
mental qualities. Douglas was not only ambi- 
tious to be President : he had staked everything 
on the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and 
his statement that this question of slavery was 
one that every State and Territory must settle 
for itself, but with which the Federal Govern- 
ment had nothing to do. Unfortunately, his 
own party no longer agreed with him. Since 
Buchanan had become President the Demo- 
crats had advanced their ground. They now 
claimed that while a State might properly say 
whether or not it would tolerate slavery, slavery 
ought to be lawful in all the Territories, no 
matter whether their people liked it or not. 

A famous law case, called the Dred Scott 
case, then decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, went far toward making this 
really the law of the land. In its decision the 
court positively stated that neither Congress 
nor a territorial legislature had power to keep 
slavery out of any United States Territory. 
This decision placed Senator Douglas in a 
most curious position. It justified him in re- 
pealing the Missouri Compromise, but at the 
same time it absolutely denied his statement 
that the people of a Territory had a right to 
settle the slavery question to suit themselves. 
Being a clever juggler with words, he explained 
away the difference by saying that a master 
might have a perfect right to his slave in a 
Territory, and yet that right could do him no 
good unless it were protected by laws in force 
where his slave happened to be. Such laws 
depended entirely on the will of the people 
living in the Territory, and so, after all, they 
had the deciding voice. This reasoning brought 
upon him the displeasure of President Bu- 
chanan and all the Democrats who believed 
as he did, and Douglas found himself forced 
either to deny what he had already told the 
voters of Illinois, or to begin a quarrel with 
the President. Hechose the latter, well know- 
ing that to lose his reélection to the Senate at 
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this time would end his political career. His 
fame as well as his quarrel with the President 
served to draw immense crowds to his meetings 
when he returned to Illinois and began speech- 
making, and his followers so inspired these 
meetings with their enthusiasm that for a time 
it seemed as though all real discussion would 
be swallowed up in noise and shouting. 

Mr. Lincoln, acting on the advice of his 
leading friends, sent Douglas a challenge to 
joint debate. Douglas accepted, though not 
very willingly; and it was agreed that they 
should address the same meetings at seven 
towns in the State, on dates extending through 
August, September, and October. The terms 
were that one should speak an hour in opening, 
the other an hour and a half in reply, and the 
first again have half an hour to close. Doug- 
las was to open the meeting at one place, Lin- 
coln at the next. 

It was indeed a memorable contest. Doug- 
las, the most skilled and plausible speaker in 
the Democratic party, was battling for his po- 
litical life. He used every art, every resource, 
at hiscommand. Opposed to him was a veri- 
table giant in stature—a man whose qualities 
of mind and of body were as different from 
those of the “ Little Giant” as could well be 
imagined. Lincoln was direct, forceful, logical, 
and filled with a purpose as lofty as his sense 
of right and justice was strong. He cared 
much for the senatorship, but he cared far 
more to right the wrong of slavery, and to 
warn people of the peril that menaced the 
land. Already in June he had made a speech 


that greatly impressed his hearers. “‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand,’” he told 
them. “I believe this government cannot en- 


dure permanently half slave and half free. I 
do not expect the Union to be dissolved, I do 
not expect the house to fall—but I do expect 
it will cease to be divided. It will become 
all one thing or all the other”; and he went 
on to say that there was grave danger it might 
become all slave. He showed how, little by 
little, slavery had been gaining ground, until 
all it lacked now was another Supreme Court 
decision to make it alike lawful in all the States, 
North as well as South. The grave peril came 
home to the people of the North with startling 
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force, and thereafter all eyes were fixed upon 
the senatorial campaign in Illinois. 

The battle continued for nearly three 
months. Besides the seven great joint de- 
bates, each man spoke daily, sometimes two or 
three times a day, at meetings of his own. 
Once before their audiences, Douglas’s dignity 
as a senator afforded him no advantage, Lin- 
coln’s popularity gave him little help. Face to 
face with the followers of each, gathered in 
immense numbers and alert with jealous watch- 
fulness, there was no escaping the rigid test of 
skill in argument and truth in principle. The 
processions and banners, the music and fire- 
works, of both parties were stilled and forgotten 
while the people listened to the three hours’ 
battle of mind against mind. 

Northern Illinois had been peopled largely 
from the free States, and southern Illinois from 
the slave States; thus the feeling about slavery 
in the two parts was very different. To take 
advantage of this, Douglas, in the very first 
debate, which took place at Ottawa, in north- 
ern Illinois, asked Lincoln seven questions, 
hoping to make him answer in a way that 
would be unpopular farther south. In the 
second debate Lincoln replied to these very 
frankly, and in his turn asked Douglas four 
questions, the second of which was whether, 
in Douglas’s opinion, the people of any Terri- 
tory could, in any lawful way, against the wish 
of any citizen of the United States, bar out 
slavery before that Territory became a State. 
Mr. Lincoln had long and carefully studied 
the meaning and effect of this question. If 
Douglas said, “ No,” he would please Buchanan 
and the administration Democrats, but at the 
cost of denying his own words. If he said, 
“Yes,” he would make enemies of every Dem- 
ocrat in the South. Lincoln’s friends all ad- 
vised against asking the question. They felt 
sure that Douglas would answer, “ Yes,” and 
that this would win him his election. “If you 
ask it, you can never be senator,” they told 
Lincoln. “Gentlemen,” he replied, “I am 
killing larger game. If Douglas answers he 
can never be President, and the battle of 1860 
is worth a hundred of this.” 

Both prophecies were fulfilled. Dougla: 
answered as was expected ; and though, in ac- 
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tual numbers, the Republicans of Illinois cast 
more votes than the Democrats, a legislature 
was chosen that reélected him to the Senate. 
Two years later, Lincoln, who in 1858 had not 
the remotest dream of such a thing, found 
himself the successful candidate of the Repub- 
lican party for President of the United States. 

To see how little Lincoln expected such an 
outcome it is only necessary to glance at the 
letters he wrote to friends at the end of his 
campaign against Douglas. Referring to the 
election to be held two years later, he said, “ In 
that day I shall fight in the ranks, but I shall 
be in no one’s way for any of the places.”” To 
another correspondent he expressed himself 
even more frankly: “Of course I wished, but 
I did not much expect, a better result. . . . I 
am glad I made the late race. It gave me a 
hearing on the great and durable question of 
the age, which I could have had in no other 
way; and though I now sink out of view and 
shall be forgotten, I believe I have made some 
marks which will tell for the cause of civil 
liberty long after I am gone.” 

But he was not to “sink out of view and be 
forgotten.” Douglas himself contributed not 
a little toward keeping his name before the 
public; for shortly after their contest was 
ended the reélected senator started on a trip 
through the South to set himself right again 
with the Southern voters, and in every speech 
that he made he referred to Lincoln as the 
champion of “abolitionism.” Jn this way the 
people were not allowed to forget the stand 
Lincoln had taken, and during the year 1859 
they came to look upon him as the one man 
who could be relied on at all times to answer 
Douglas and Douglas’s arguments. 

In the autumn of that year Lincoln was 
asked to speak in Ohio, where Douglas was 
again referring to him by name. In Decem- 
ber he was invited to address meetings in vari- 
ous ‘towns in Kansas, and early in 1860 he 
delivered a speech in New York that raised 
him suddenly and unquestionably to the posi- 
tion of a national leader. 

It was delivered in the hall of Cooper Insti- 
tute, on the evening of February 27, 1860, 
before an audience of men and women re- 
markable for their culture, wealth and influence. 
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Mr. Lincoln’s name and words had filled so 
large a space in the Eastern newspapers of 
that time, that his listeners were very eager to 
see and hear this rising Western politician. 
The West, even at that late day, was very im- 
perfectly understood by the East. It was 
looked upon as a land of bowie-knives and pis- 
tols, of steamboat explosions, of mobs, of wild 
speculation and wilder adventure. What, then, 
would be the type, the character, the language 
of this speaker? How would he impress the 
great editor Horace Greeley, who sat among 
the invited guests; David Dudley Field, the 
great lawyer, who escorted him to the plat- 
form; William Cullen Bryant, the great poet, 
who presided over the meeting ? 

The audience quickly forgot these question- 
ing doubts. They had but time to note Mr. 
Lincoln’s unusual height, his rugged, strongly 
marked features, the clear ring of his high- 
pitched voice, the commanding earnestness of 
his manner. Then they became completely 
absorbed in what he was saying. He began 
quietly, soberly, almost as if he were arguing 
a case before a court. In his entire address 
he uttered neither an anecdote nor a jest. 
If any of his hearers came expecting the style 
or manner of the Western stump-speaker, they 
met novelty of an unlooked-for kind ; for such 
was the apt choice of words, the simple 
strength of his reasoning, the fairness of every 
point he made, the force of every conclusion 
he drew, that his listeners followed him, spell- 
bound. He spoke on the subject that he had 
so thoroughly mastered and that was now 
uppermost in men’s minds—the right or wrong 
of slavery. He laid bare the complaints and 
demands of the Southern leaders, pointed out 
the injustice of their threat to break up the 
Union if their claims were not granted, stated 
forcibly the stand taken by the Republican 
party, and brought his speech to a close with 
the short and telling appeal: 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us, to the end, dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.” 
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The attention with which it was followed, 
the applause that greeted its telling points, and 
the enthusiasm of the Republican journals next 
morning showed that Lincoln’s Cooper Insti- 
tute speech had taken New York by storm. 
It was printed in full in four of the leading 
daily papers of the city, and immediately re- 
printed in pamphlet form. From New York 
Mr. Lincoln made a tour of speech-making 
through several of the New England States, 
and he was everywhere heartily welcomed, and 
listened to with an eagerness that showed a 
marked result at the spring elections. The 
interest of the working-men who heard these 
addresses was equaled, perhaps excelled, by 
the pleased surprise of college professors and 
men of letters when they found that the style 
and method of this self-taught popular Western 
orator would stand the test of their most 
searching professional criticism. 

One other audience he had during this trip, 
if we may trust report, which, while neither as 
learned as the college professors, nor perhaps 
as critical as the factory-men, was quite as hard 
to please, and the winning of whose approval 
shows another side of this great and many- 
sided man. A teacher in a Sunday-school in 
the Five Points district of New York, at that 
time one of the worst parts of the city, has told 
how, one morning, a tall, thin, unusual-looking 
man entered and sat quietly listening to the 
exercises. His face showed such genuine in- 
terest that he was asked if he would like to 
speak to the children. Accepting the invita- 
tion with evident pleasure, he stepped forward 
and began a simple address that quickly 
charmed the roomful of youngsters into si- 
lence. His language was singularly beautiful, 
his voice musical with deep feeling. The faces 
of his little listeners drooped into sad earnest- 
ness at his words of warning, and brightened 
again when he spoke of cheerful promises. 
“Go on! Oh, do go on!” they begged when 
at last he tried to stop. As he left the room 
somebody asked his name. “Abraham Lin- 


coln, from Illinois,” was the courteous reply. 
(To be continued.) 
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MR. BUNNIE: ‘‘COME, MR. MOLEY, TRY THE ELEVATED ROAD, ONCE a 
MR. MOLEY: “‘NO, THANK YOU, I PREFER THE SUBWAY FOR SEVERAL REASONS. I CAN SEE SO MUCH BETTER FOR ONE THING.” 
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THE FRETFUL PORCUPINg: “HUH! NOBODY EVER GIVES ME A BoosT!” 
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GRANDMA'S 


On grandma’s birthday, Maud and 


POSY-BOWL. 





Bess, and Pearl and Ned and Clare, 


They paid theirdimes and nickels in, and bought a jardiniére ; 


But grandma says that jardiniére is quite too long a name, 


And so she calls it “ posy-bowl,” which means the very same. 


Delia Hart Stone. 





TOO BUSY 


TO GROW. 


A SMALL office-boy, who had worked in the 
same position for two years on a salary of three 
dollars a week, finally plucked up enough cour- 
age to ask for an increase in wages. 

“ How much more would you like to have ?’ 
inquired his employer. 

“ Well,” answered the lad, “ I don’t think two 


’ 


dollars more a week would be too much.” 


“Well, you seem to me a rather small boy 
to be earning five dollars a week,” remarked 
his employer. 

“T suppose I do. I know I ’m small for 
my age,” the boy explained; “but to tell you 
the truth, since I ’ve been here I have n’t had 
time to grow.” 

He got the raise. 


James H. Lambert, Jr. 
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By RaLpH HENRY BARBOUR. 





CHAPTER X. 
RED HAIR AND WHITE RABBITS. 


A FELLOW can’t make a touchdown in the 
last thirty seconds of play, and so win the game 
for his school, without becoming a hero. Roy 
woke up Saturday morning a rather unimpor- 
tant and quite unpopular person. He climbed 
out of bed on Sunday morning to find that, 
metaphorically, the world was his. As soon 
as the bell had rung the difference was appa- 
rent. ‘There was no more dressing in silence, 
no more waiting till the others were through 
chance at the wash-room. It was 
“Morning, Porter! How are you feeling af- 
“ Hello, Mr. Quarter-back! How ’d 
you sleep?"’ “Here, Stearns, get out of here 
and give Porter a show; he ’s been waiting 
hours!’’ And in the midst of it Chub came 
tumbling upstairs, half dressed, to sit on Roy’s 
bed and delay matters so that they barely 
scraped into dining-hall between the closing 


for a 


ter it?” 


doors. 

Life had been using him rather badly for six 
weeks or so, and he surely deserved some com- 
pensation. ‘The only fly in the ointment was 
the thought that, after ail, the sudden popu- 
larity was his only as a quarter-back; that, for 
the rest, he was still, to the fellows, the tale- 
bearer. But in this he was not altogether cor- 
rect, forthe majority of the boys argued that any 
chap who could display the qualities that Roy 
had shown on the foot-ball field must of neces- 
sity be all right, and that if he had told on 
Horace and Otto and the others he must have 
had some good reason for it. 

Horace Burlen still ruled the school, and the 
juniors especially, with an iron hand. But it 
was a time of open revolt against Horace’s 
supremacy. Horace hated Roy worse than 
ever, hated Tom Forrest because that youth 
had succeeded where he had failed, and, now 
that he had nothing to gain by seeming friend- 


liness toward the foot-ball captain, even threw 
down the gauntlet to Jack Rogers. Rogers, 
happy as a clam over the outcome of the game 
and over the receipt of a letter from Johnny 
King, paid no attention to Horace. 

The nucleus of the anti-Burlen camp was 
comprised of Roy, Chub, Rogers, Forrest, and 
Sid Welch. Before the Christmas vacation 
arrived, the school was sharply divided, and 
every fellow there had been forced to take 
sides with either Horace or Roy; and in some 
manner Roy had come to be considered the 
leader of the opposing force. But before this 
other things had happened which had a bear- 
ing on the matter. 

About a week after the Hammond game 
Doctor Emery arose one morning after break- 
fast, at which time it was customary for him to 
make announcements. 

“At the beginning of school this fall,” said 
the doctor, 
glasses with a napkin, “there occurred an un- 


absent-mindedly polishing his 


pleasant incident. One of the new boys was 
taken from his bed in the Senior Dormitory 
by a number of the older boys and given a 
bath in the river. As hazing has always been 
prohibited at Ferry Hill, the guilty ones were 
promptly punished. It has been only within 
the last day or so that I have learned of an 
unfortunate thing in connection with the mat- 
ter. It seems that the student who was hazed 
was suspected of having given information 
leading to the discovery of the culprits. As a 
result, I am informed, this student has until 
very recently—in fact, until the game with 
Hammond Academy—been held in disgrace 
by his fellows. I am not going to discuss here 
the justice or injustice of the attitude assumed 
by you; my purpose is to remove the stigma of 
deceit from an innocerit boy. This boy, when 
summoned before me the morning following 
the incident, declared that he believed he knew 
the leader of the escapade, having recognized 
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The identity of the others he did 
not know. When asked for the name of the 
leader, he declined to give it. And, in accor- 
dance with our custom, he was not pressed.” 

A suppressed hum of applause swept over 
the dining-hall. Roy stared fixedly at a salt- 
cellar. 

“ Fortunately,” continued Doctor Emery, 
“the instructor in charge of the Junior Dor- 
mitory, Mr. Buckman, happened to be awake 
when the party returned, and so identified most, 
if not quite all, of its members. He reported 
the matter to me, as he was required to do, 
and I meted out such punishment as the offense 
merited. Naturally, had I known before that 
the student was being made to suffer, I would 
have made this explanation at once. As it 
was, and as I have said, I learned of it only 
yesterday, and then not from one of the school, 
from whom, it would seem, information of such 
a nature should come,—but from one who, it 
appears, has the welfare of the school closer at 
heart than most of you—my daughter.” 

“Bully for Harry!” cried Chub, quite au- 
dibly. And the sentiment met with instant 
applause that grew in volume until the in- 
structors commanded silence. 

“T believe,” went on Doctor Emery, with a 
slight smile, “that since the game with Ham- 
mond Academy the student in question has 
become reéstablished in the respect and—ah 
affection of the school.” (The applause 
threatened again to drown the speaker.) 
“And so it seems scarcely necessary for me 
now to say that you will, I am sure, each one 
of you, wish to make such amends as possible 
for your former treatment of him. He, I trust, 
holds no resentment. Indeed, such a sentiment 
would not become him; for, while his refusal 
to try to put himself right with his fellows 
shows a certain commendable pride, yet it was 
hardly fair under the circumstances. ‘That is 
all, I think, on that subject.” 

In a moment each table—and there were five 
of them—was eagerly discussing the news ; and 
it was wonderful how many there were who 
had “known all along fhat Porter was n’t that 


his voice. 
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sort. 
It was no little thing to have Harry on your 
side, even if she was only a fourteen-year-old 
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girl; and that has been proved already, and 
will be again before the story is at an end. 
But it was unfortunate that Harry’s good 
offices should have. led to an estrangement 
between her and Roy. 

It all came about in quite the most unfore 
seen manner. Roy had promised to play ten 
nis with her the afternoon of Doctor Emery’: 
announcement. They had had quite a number 
of contests already, and Harry had proved her 
self more than a match for Roy. To-day they 
met outside the cottage. Unfortunately, Roy 
started the conversation by accusing Harry of 
having broken her promise. That was an 
awful accusation to bring against her, since 
she had an almost quixotic regard for the given 
word. Stung, she made no effort to set herself 
right, only declared that she had done no such 
thing. Roy had not greatly cared, but her 
curt denials aroused his impatience. 

“ But, Harry,” he protested, “ you must have! 
He said so!” 

“IT didn’t! I didn’t! I did n't!” 

“Well, then, I ’d just like to know how he 
found out. Of course I don’t care much if 
you did tell him; only—”’ 

“You ’ve implied that I ’ve told an un- 
truth!” cried Harry, turning suddenly with 
reddening cheeks. 

“Oh, pshaw! there ’s no use in getting mad 
about it. I only said—” 

“TI ’Il get mad if I want to,” said Harry, 
hotly. 

“My, what a temper! 
expect of a girl with red hair! 
would n’t—” 

But he stopped there, for Harry’s face went 
suddenly white with rage, and she gasped as 
though he had struck her. 

“Now, look here, Harry,” he began con- 
But Harry had found her tongue, and 


Just what you ’d 
Why, I 


tritely. 
he got no further. 

“Oh, you coward!” she cried, trembling. 
I know my hair ’s red, 
Don’t you speak to 
I don’t want to see 


“You—you coward! 
and I don’t care if it is! 
me again, ever and ever! 
you! I hate you, Roy Porter; and I ’ll never 
speak to you again as long as I live!” 

“Oh, if you want to be unfair about it, 
muttered Roy. 


> 
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But Harry had turned and was running 
swiftly along the path, trying her best to keep 
back the angry tears. Roy watched her go, 
whistled softly, and then followed slowly 
after. 

“What a little spitfire!’’ he muttered, with 
a laugh that was half angry and half regretful. 





** MY, WHAT A TEM 


“T don’t see what I said, anyhow, except that 
her hair was red.” And then, two days later, 
there occurred an incident which still further 
widened the breach between them. 

Mr. Buckman opened his desk in Room B 
in School Hall and stared in amazement. It 
was the first recitation, and the class in geome- 
try watched interestedly. The instructor held 
forth a white rabbit in each hand. 
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“Who put these in here?” he demanded 
sternly. 

There was noanswer. The class was smiling 
broadly, but Mr. Buckman’s expression pro- 
hibited the laughter they longed to indulge in. 

“It was a very funny joke,” continued Mr. 
Buckman, scathingly ; “ only, unfortunately, one 


SAID ROY.” 


IPER!" 


of the rabbits has been stupid enough to die 
and so is unable to appreciate it. The other 
one appears to be on the point of dying. I 
presume that they belong to Miss Harriet. I 
fancy she will appreciate the joke heartily. 
I hope to be able to discover the perpetrator 
of the delicate jest, in which case he will 
undoubtedly get all the applause he desires.” 
Mr. Buckman bore the rabbits out of the 
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room, and the class looked questioningly and 
soberly about and whispered inquiries. But 
every one professed ignorance on the subject. 

“Ought to have his head punched, whoever 
he is,” growled Chub to Roy. And the latter 
heartily agreed. 

When the class was dismissed Harry was 
waiting, with a white face and blazing eyes, in 
the corridor. She made for Roy instantly. 

“They ’re both dead,” she cried, “and I 
hope you ’re satisfied. Of all mean things to 
do, Roy Porter, that ’s the very meanest! I 
should think you ‘d be ashamed of yourself! 
I should think you ’d be ashamed to look at 
me!”’ 

“T don’t know anything about it,”’ protested 
Roy, earnestly. “I’m awfully sorry, Harry,— 
honestly I am!” 

“Do you think I believe that ?’’ demanded 
Harry, brushing aside the tears that would leak 
out in spite of her. “You did it to get even 
with me, I—know you did! I don’t care what 
you do to me, but it was cowardly to kill my 
poor rabbits!” 

“Harry, I give you my word—”’ 

“TI don’t want your word! I would n't 
believe you, Roy Porter! You ’re a mean, 
contemptible thing!” 

“Oh, very well,” said Roy, angrily, walking 
away. “After that, you can think whatever 
you like; I don’t care!” 

But he did care, nevertheless. 

After dinner he spent a few minutes in the 
office, but his straightforward denial convinced 
Doctor Emery of his innocence. The affair 
remained a mystery, although Chub professed 
to have no doubts in the matter. 

“Nobody but Horace would think of such 
a thing,” he asserted. “And if Harry had any 
sense she ’d know it.” 

But Harry was apparently firmly convinced 
of Roy’s guilt. 

Meanwhile an event of much interest to the 
school was approaching, and the incident of the 
white rabbits was soon forgotten. Every year, 
on the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day, was 
held the Cross-country Run. There was a cup 
for the individual winner and a cup for the 
class five of whose entries finished first. Ferry 
Hill had developed cross-country running into 


something of a science. The annual event al- 
ways awakened much interest, and the rivalry 
between the four classes was intense. ; 
There were no handicaps, all entries startin; 
together from the steps of the gymnasium 
taking off northeast for three miles to the vil 
lage of Carroll, from there to a neighboring 
settlement called Findlayburg, and so home by 
the road to the gymnasium, a total distance of 
six miles. At Carroll and Findlayburg they 
were registered by the instructors. In defer 
ence to the cross-country event, Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner was postponed until evening. It 
was customary for the foot-ball players to re- 
main in training for the run, and this year they 
had all done so, with the exception of Forrest, 
Gallup, and Burlen, whose weights kept them 
out of the contest. One year the Junior Class 
had captured the cup, and ever since then suc 
ceeding junior classes had striven mightily. 
Roy himself was doubtful of his prowess, 
for, while he could sprint and even do a 
quarter of a mile in good time, he had never 
tried long-distance running. But Chub gave 
him a lot of good advice, assured him that he 
stood a good chance to win, and ended up 
with: “ Anyhow, it ’s the best training in the 
world, and will do you a lot of good, even if 
you don’t get the cup.” So for a week pre- 
ceding the day of the contest the countryside 
was sprinkled with boys panting up the hills, 
loping through the woods, and trotting doggedly 
along the frosty road. And at two o’clock on 
Thanksgiving Day afternoon thirty-four boys 
awaited the word in front of the gymnasium. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE CROSS-COUNTRY RACE. 


THERE were boys of all ages between twelve 
and eighteen in the group which awaited the 
word from Horace Burlen. And there were 
all kinds and descriptions of costumes. Roy 
wore short trousers, woolen stockings, his crim- 
son sweater, and a pair of spiked running-shoes. 
Chub was similarly dressed. The Juniors had 
evolved a wonderful plan whereby certain of 
their runners were to save themselves until the 
final turn toward home, and were then to pitch 
in and beat everything in sight, and they were 
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gathered in a group plotting excitedly in whis- 
pers. Sid Welch was asking every fellow who 
would pay attention to him whether he thought 
he could last through the race. Chub told 
him that if he ’d run the last part of the race 
backward he might finish—some day. And 
Jack assured him that they would see that 
dinner was kept warm for him. 

“The course is the same as last year,” Hor- 
ace Burlen announced. “ At Carroll you must 
give your names to Mr. Cobb, who will be on 
the porch of the Windsor House ; and at Find- 
layburg you must give them to Mr. Buckman 
at the corner store. ‘The finish will be at the 
gate here. No fellow whose name does n't 
show on both Mr. Cobb’s and Mr. Buckman’s 
list will be counted at all, so you want to be sure 
you get checked. All ready now, fellows! 
Get back of the gravel there, Townsend and 
Young. Are youready? Go!”’ 

The throng moved forward at a trot, pushed 
and scrambled through the gate, and went 
across the field. By the time the hilltop was 
reached the field of runners was well spread 
out, and not a few of the younger boys were 
already losing interest in the affair. Jack 
Rogers was well toward the front now, and 
Chub suggested to Roy that they close up 
with him. So there was a little sprint along 
the ridge of the hill, and they soon found them- 
selves alongside Jack and with barely a half- 
dozen runners ahead of them. 

“Slow work so far,” called Jack. 

“Why don’t you set the pace awhile?” 
asked Chub. 

“T 'll take it past the woods,’ 
“if you ’ll take it from there to the village.” 

Roy found it exhilarating, this trotting up 
and down the slopes in the cold November 
afternoon. He would have liked to speed 
ahead and try conclusions with the Middle 
Class boy who was in the lead, for he was not 
in the least tired and felt now as though he 
could run for weeks. But they had covered 
only a scant mile and three quarters, according 
to Chub, and that meant plenty of hard work 
ahead. Jack, with a sprint, took the lead and 
made fast going. For the first hundred yards 
it was difficult work, but after that they found 
themselves on a grass-grown road which wound 
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and twisted about over stumps and fallen logs. 
Many a youth took a cropper hereabouts, and 
among them was Sid. When Roy saw him 
last he was sitting on a rotted tree which had 
proved his Waterloo, sadly watching the pro- 
cession go by. And a procession it was by 
this time, for the runners were strung out in 
single file for a quarter of a mile. 

Roy and Chub were running fourth and fifth 
as they left the woods and found themselves 
on the edge of a wheat-field, with the church 
tower of Carroll a half a mile away. Jack 
dropped back and Chub took his place at the 
head of the line. It seemed to Roy that Chub 
let up on the pace a little, but it may have been 
only that it was easier going here along the 
edge of the field. At all events, Roy was glad 
of it, for the work was beginning to tell on him. 
And he was still gladder when Chub, at the 
corner of the field, leaped the wall and went 
trotting down a lane and from there into a 
country road. In another minute or two they 
were jogging along the village street, and Roy 
could see Mr. Cobb, paper and pencil in hand, 
on the steps of the old brown hotel near at 
hand. Quite a little group had formed about 
him and the runners swept along to a chorus 
of criticisms, laughter, and applause. As they 
passed Mr. Cobb they called out their names 
and were answered. 

“ How are we making it?” sang out Jack as 
he passed. 

“A minute 
record!” was the reply. 

“Hit it up, Chub!” shouted Jack. 

“Go to the 
“Who wants the lead?” 

“T ’ll take it,” Pryor replied. 

And Chub dropped back to Roy. 

“Minute and a fraction—be hanged!” he 
“T ‘ll bet—we ’re right on—time! 


and a fraction behind the 


dickens!’’ answered Chub. 


gasped. 
How ’re you coming on?” 

“ Getting tuckered,” answered Roy. “How 
much farther?” 

“ Better save your wind, you two,” advised 
Jack. 

Then Pryor left the road and scrambled 
over into a field. Jack, Chub, and Roy fol- 
lowed, but Townsend kept to the road, and 
others as they came up followed him. 
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“What ’s the matter—with the road?” 
asked Roy. 
“ Longer,”’ Chub answered briefly. 
They jogged up a steep hill, turning to the 
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“AT LAST ROY STUMBLED OVER A ROOT, 
right at the top, and then went down at a 
brisker pace, Roy wishing his sweater was n’t 
quite so heavy. All the spring had gone from 


his feet now, and the exhilaration was forgotten. 
It was just hard work. 
lasted for quite a way, and Roy judged that 
Pryor was letting himself out in the hope of 


The downward slope 
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reaching the road again before the others wh 
had kept to it arrived. There was a bad bi 
of brush to struggle through, and then cam 
the wall and the road. As they climbed over 


AND WENT HEELS OVER HEAD INTO A CLUMP OF BUSHES.” 


they looked backward, but only a farmer’s 
wagon was in sight. 

“ Beat ’em!” gasped Chub. 

On the road they slowed down considerably, 
and Roy gave silent thanks. He knew now 
that he would never be able to keep up with 
Chub and the others, but he was determined 
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to stick it out as long as he could. Presently 
a little group of buildings came into sight 
ahead: a store, a blacksmith-shop, a tumble- 
down shed, and three houses. Mr. Buckman 
was awaiting them in front of the store, sup- 
ported by the storekeeper and a handful of 
loungers. 

“Are we ahead?” shouted Pryor as they 
canie up. 

“Yes, and ahead of the record,” was the 
answer. “Allright, Pryor. All right, Rogers, 
Eaton, and Porter.” 

Then’ they were past, trotting along a frosty, 
rutted country road. 

“ Any one want the lead?” grunted Pryor. 

Chub moved up to the head of the group. 
The wind had increased and was blowing icily 
out of the northeast, but it was almost behind 
them and so helped them along. 

At a turn of the road Chub left it to the 
right, and the others followed. 

“Ts this—shorter?” asked Roy. 

“About—even thing, I think,” answered 
Pryor. 

“A whole minute shorter,” said Jack. 

Roy sighed for the road as he dragged his 
feet up a little hill and saw before him a rough 
bit of country in which rocks and stunted 
bushes sprang up everywhere. For the next 
quarter of a mile they were always either 
going up-hill or going down; level ground was 
not on the map thereabouts. Jack took the 
lead again presently, and Chub fell back to 
where Roy was heroically striving to keep his 
place. At last Roy stumbled over a root, 
went heels over head into a clump of bushes, 
and sat up with the last bit of breath knocked 
out of him. Chub had stopped, grinning. 
Roy shook his head and waved his hand for 
the other to go on. 

“Hurt?” asked Chub, anxiously. 

Roy shook his head, found a little breath, 
and gasped : 

“T ’m—all right. 
—presently.” 

Chub glanced hesitatingly from Roy to the 
others. Then he nodded and went on. Ata 
little distance he turned, waved a hand to the 
right, and shouted something about the road. 
Roy nodded indifferently, and then fell back 
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upon the turf, and did n’t care a rap what 
happened. It was blissful just to lie there and 
get his breath back. Any one who wanted 
that dinky pewter mug could have it, as far 
as he cared. Only—well, he did wish he 
could have finished! Then it occurred to him 
that he could, that if he went on he might even 
finish well up on the list. He judged that five 
minutes had passed since the others had left 
him. He already felt better and had regained 
his wind remarkably. Well, he ’d just go on 
and have a try; maybe he could help win the 
mug for the Second Seniors. So he climbed 
to his feet and set off in the direction taken by 
Chub. 

But a minute or so later he concluded that 
he had lost the way, for now the wind, instead 
of being behind him, was coming against his 
left cheek. Of course the wind might have 
swung around, but it was much more probable 
that he had unconsciously borne to the left. 
The best thing to do, he thought, was to get 
back to the road, which was somewhere in the 
direction he was going. So he pushed on, his 
trot becoming a walk as the bushes grew 
thicker and thicker about him. Ten minutes, 
fifteen minutes, passed, and he had found no 
road. Up and down little hills he went, across 
open stretches, and through tangles of leafless 
bushes. He kept the wind against his left 
cheek and went on. It was getting toward 
twilight, and was still cloudy and cold. His 
legs began to feel stiff and his feet would drag 
in spite of him. A half an hour must have 
passed, —he had left his watch at school and so 
could only guess,—and he was still traveling 
over wind-swept upland. He began to feel a 
bit uncomfortable ; the prospect of spending the 
night up there was n’t enticing. Observing a 
little bush-crowned hill that looked higher than 
any he had yet found, he made his way to it. 
From the top he could perhaps see the road, or, 
failing that, discover where the river lay. 

So he climbed up the rise, his feet slipping 
over loose gravel. At the top he paused and 
looked about him. There was no road to be 
seen, but behind him were a few twinkling 
lights, perhaps a mile away, and—yes, surely, 
that was the river over there, that ribbon of 
steely gray! He would get to the river, he 
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decided, at its nearest point, and then follow 
along the bank until he found the school, if he 
did not stumble across a familiar road or 
house or some other landmark before that. 

So he got the direction firmly fixed in his 


mind, made a brisk start, broke through the 
bushes in front of him, gave a cry of terror, 
grasped ineffectually at the branches, and went 
plunging, crashing downward, to lie in a silent, 
motionless heap thirty feet below. 


(Te be continued.) 





WINTER REGULATIONS. 

















ROVER TO TOMMY: 


** There are no boats, nor seats, nor paths; there is no merry crowd. 
But, master, now they ’ll let usin! The sign says, ‘ Dogs allowed.’” 











AS TO THE RESTLESS BROOK. 


By JoHN KENDRICK BANGs. 





Do you suppose the babbling brook 
Would stop and rest its head 

If some one got a scoop and took 
The pebbles from its bed ? 
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A STRANGE CUSTOM OF THE OSTRICH FAMILY. 


Mrs. Ostrich: “ Marie, tell the Misses Emu that I ’m ‘not at home’ to-day. I ’ll hide my head in this hole, 
so of course they won’t see me. 
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FROM SIOUX TO SUSAN. 


By AGNES McCLELLAND DAULTON. 


CHAPTER IX. 
RIPENING FRIENDSHIP. 


)} URING the long 
summer weeks the 
friendship between 
Virginia Clayton 
and Sue Roberts 
grew and strength- 
ened. There was 
hardly an afternoon 
when Sue did not 
go skipping across 
the meadow to Kinikinnick, or Virginia come 
flying up the lane on Toddlekins, or both tuck 
themselves into the phaéton for one of their 
long drives. The giris of Monroe were always 
on the lookout for the gay little equipage, and 
many a bit of girlish gossip was exchanged 
across the yellow wheels. Then, too, there 
were the most delightful days spent at Cherry- 
fair with all the “Jolly Octet,” as the girls 
had named themselves. For while Sue loved 
the little heart-to-heart talks with Virginia, 
and the quiet drives, she reveled in the bab- 
ble of many girlish tongues, the laughter and 
the clatter when Kate, Fanny, Belle, Avis, 
Mildred, and Martha were with them. Yes, 
even Martha; for, as Sue said, there was 
great charm to her being with Martha, in the 
delightful uncertainty of what would happen. 
So far there had been no open rupture, owing 
to Martha’s suavity and Sue’s good humor; 
but the two girls’ natures were as opposed as 
the poles. 

Martha Cutting was considered, until Sue’s 
arrival, the prettiest girl in Monroe; and she 
certainly was the most talented, singing and 
playing very well for a girl of her age. Be- 
side this, Martha had an air of: gentle refine- 
ment that was very pleasing to the quiet 
people among whom she lived. Sue sang 
better, played as well, was prettier because 




















more vivacious, and she had a heart full of 
love and cheer for every living creature. Each 
girl had her friends and admirers, and if it had 
not been for Virginia Clayton’s advent it is 
doubtful if there would ever have been any 
bitter feeling between the girlish rivals. But 
that Virginia Clayton—the one girl Martha 
should care for as an intimate friend—should 
want Sue Roberts as a chum—a “slangy, tom- 
boyish, loud, blowzy girl like that!” Martha 
had once ventured to say to Avis: Taylor. 
And Avis, that gentle, timid white pigeon of a 
girl, had turned upon her in a way she did 
not soon forget. : 

But while there was much that was lovely 
in Sue’s life that summer, there were worries, 
too, and some that troubled her not a little. 
Sue’s principal trouble was her dear, merry 
father,—who through all his anxieties had al- 
ways a joke and a smile for his little folks. 

“It ’s no use to depress them,” he would 
say to Masie—for his throat grew worse and 
worse. “Poor dears, they may have it hard 
enough before long,” which would cause good, 
kind Mandy to draw her hand across her eyes 
and say: 

“They ’re jest the happiest, cheerfullest, get- 
the-most-out-of-nothin’-est lot that ever drawed 
breath. God bless ’em, every one!” 

Yet one may sing and dance when one’s 
heart is very heavy, and hearts were heavy at 
Cherryfair,—for there were money worries, 
too, that grew worse and worse. 

But it began to look more and more as if 
they should have to give up Mandy Dobbins, 
and Mandy’s round face and cheeriness had 
grown very dear to them all; and, too, there 
began to be very grave doubts as to the possi- 
bility of Sue’s going away to school that au- 
tumn, though it had been understood for years 
that at fourteen she was to have her first flight 
out of the home nest. 

So it was a very forlorn Sue who walked up 
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the drive to Kinikinnick one hot August after- 
noon,—so forlorn, indeed, that Virginia came 
flying down the steps to meet her with a scared 
face and anxious inquiry. 

“All quiet along the Potomac,” Sue an- 
swered, laughingly returning her kiss. “I ’ve 
got the black dog on my shoulder, that is all.” 
Then, tempted by Virginia’s unspoken sym- 
pathy and Mrs. Marshall’s kind welcome, Sue 
did the very thing she had intended not to 
do and told them all about it. 

“Oh, Sue,” cried Virginia, her face all aglow 
with gladness. “It is a real coincidence—for 
just this morning I got a letter from father say- 
ing Miss Davis will not open her school this 
year, and that I can make my own choice and 
go wherever I please, for he has decided to 
take Thad to South America for the winter, 
and I ’d be a good deal in the way on a trip 
like that. Oh, please, Sue, let ’s take the 
money it would cost for a fashionable school 
in New York, and both of us go to some nice 
cheaper school out here in Ohio! Then we 
could come home for Christmas,—for father 
and Thad won’t be back before next June, — 
and we could have a beautiful time together. 
Would n’t that be fine, Aunt Sibyl?” 

“T think that is a very good idea, Virginia,” 
answered Mrs. Marshall, who had grown very 
fond of Sue and believed the friendship was 
doing both girls much good. “I’m sure your 
father would be perfectly willing. Do youthink, 
Sue, your father and {other would consent ?” 

“I am sure I don’t know,” replied Sue, 
simply. “It is as sweet and dear in Virginia 
as can be; but whether father and mother con- 
sented or not; I could n’t do it. I can’t ex- 
plain, but there is a feeling that would n’t let 
me. Please understand I am so grateful.” 

“But I don’t want your gratitude, Sue,” 
begged Virginia. “Have n’t we promised to be 
friends for ever and ever?” 

Yet nothing would move Sue, neither Vir- 
ginia’s passionate pleading, Mrs. Marshall’s 
persuasion, nor even Thad’s teasing when he 
came upon the scene. There was what Virginia 
called a great fighting acquaintance between 
Thad and Sue, for they had quarreled on al- 
most every known subject, but even Thad 
failed to change her resistance. 
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“She does n’t want to be seen with you, 
Virginia,” teased Thad. “She does n’t like 
you because you have lost your R’s. Is n't 
that it, Susie?” 

“No, it is n’t, Thad Clayton,” retorted Sue, 
half amused, half angry. “I think there is 
no girl on earth like Virginia, and I would be 
so happy I ’d dance from here to Jericho to 
go to school with her, but I ’m afraid it would 
spoil our lovely friendship to accept such a 
favor. And then for her to give up her fine 
school and go to some dinky little place with 
me! I can’t accept it! I can’t! I can’t!” 

“But, Sue,” said Virginia, stiffening a bit 
against what she thought Sue’s obstinacy, “if 
I would accept it of you? You said once 
that it was quite as beautiful to accept gra- 
ciously as to give graciously.” 

“Did 1? Well, then, I must have been 
talking through my hat!—Oh, Virginia, how 
that sounded!” cried poor Sue; for in spite of 
her independence and love of slang, she never 
uttered a word of it before Mrs. Marshall that 
she did not wince. As for Thad, that teasing 
boy reveled in Sue’s unconventional speeches. 
But, after all, Thad’s heart was far from hard; 
and seeing he had Virginia on the verge of a 
“tantrum ”’ and Sue near tears, he veered sud- 
denly to kindness and said: 

“ Look here, girls ; I was only teasing. Now 
just let your grandfather tell you something: 
this will all straighten itself out, so don’t go to 
getting mad about it, for it will come out all 
right some day.” 

But though Thad was at his merriest in this 
boyish peacemaking and Mrs. Marshall did 
her best to make them forget their difference, 
there was a decided quaver in Sue’s voice 
when she bade Virginia good night, and the 
two girls parted with the nearest approach to 
coldness that had come between them. 

* . * * . . 

“Virginia! Virginia!’ Surely that was Sue’s 
voice. 

Virginia, who was just dressing for luncheon, 
stood listenng with her hair thrown oer her 
hand. 

“Virginia! Virginia!” It was Sue—it was! 
Throwing on her red kimona and doing up 
her hair with one pin, Virginia rushed to the 
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window. Sue, her face flushed with running, 
her eyes dancing with joy, stood on the lawn 
beneath, waving a letter gaily over her head, 
guarded by Thad. 

“What is it?” cried Virginia. 
—why don’t you come up?” 

“Oh, Virginia, Thad won’t let me! This 
letter was at home when I got there last night. 
I fairly sat up with it, and came this morning 
the minute that mother would let me; and now 
Thad, horrid boy! says I sha’n’t go up to you. 
Hurry, dress and come down, that 's a dear! 
No, I am going up! There, Thad Clayton, 
let me go!” 

“No, you don’t!” laughed Thad, catching 
Sue as she turned to fly past him. “Here is 
poor Aunt Sibyl at the dining-room window, 
and here am I expiring to hear this wonderful 
news, and you two will get up there and bill 
and coo, with never a thought of us!”’ 

“Oh, Thad!” begged both girls at once, 
while Sue struggled wildly with her tormentor. 

“You sick!” jeered Sue. “You weak! It’s 
all gammon, and you ought to be a half-back 
on a’Varsity foot-ball team this minute, instead 
of being mollycoddled around here. ¥ou are 
a fraud, and I am going to write to your father! 
Then no South America for you, but back 
you ’ll go to college!” 

“ Nothing would please me better,” chuckled 
Thad, taking a fresh hold as Sue almost slipped 
from his hands. 

“TI don’t believe it! You are just playing 
sick. You are as strong as an elephant!” 
panted Sue. 

“So glad you admire my strength,” grinned 
Thad. 

“Oh, Sue,” wailed Virginia from above, 
dropping her tousled head on her arms and 
looking like a little poppy among her red 
draperies. “Oh, Sue, he ’ll never let you go, 
and I can’t wait another minute. Read it 
there, and we ’ll take it out of him afterward.” 

“Well, I just hate to give in to him,” Sue 
groaned deceitfully. “Please stand aside, sir, 


“Why, Sue, 


I can’t read it if you hold my arm.” 
And so, being held ignominiously by her long 
black braid, Sue was forced to read her letter. 
“It is from Aunt Serena. 
who gave me all the Indian things. 


She ’s the one 
Some- 
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times I love her awfully,” explained Sue to 
Mrs. Marshall; “and sometimes I—well, I do 
the other thing; but this time I adore. ‘My 
dear Susan Plenty ’—you don’t need to snicker, 
Thad Clayton; you know perfectly what my 
name is—‘ My dear Susan Plenty: I have just 
received a letter from my dear friend Miss 
Elizabeth Hope, saying she will be glad to 
take you as a pupil into her delightful school 
for girls this coming year. I had written to 
her some time ago, asking her to take you into 
Hope Hall, as I am very anxious to have you 
under her influence. You sadly need disci- 
pline, my child—’” 

“You do! You do, indeed, my child!” 
murmured Thad, taking a firmer clutch on 


‘the long braid. 


“Go on,” cried Virginia ; “ go on, Sue ; never 
mind him.” 

“Well, then,” went on Sue, reluctantly, 
“there—I am not going to read all this curtain 
lecture, though Aunt Serena is a darling, and 
I forgive her every word of it. But, anyway, 
it is a beautiful school, about a hundred miles 
from here, and father has met Miss Hope, and 
she is a regular peach! She has accepted my 
name, and I ’m to go the twenty-eighth of 
September, and aunty is sending me clothes; 
and—oh, Virginia,” and Sue dropped the letter 
and lifted two as appealing arms as ever 
Romeo lifted to Juliet—“oh, Virginia, say 
you ‘ll go with me!” 

“Don’t be a goosy-gander, Sue. Of course 
I’m going. Thad Clayton, let her free this 
minute,” ordered Virginia, imperiously. “I 
must dress and write to Miss Hope. Let her 
go, Thad!” cried Virginia, stamping her foot. 

“Oh, Virginia!” cried Sue, the moment she 
rushed upstairs and into her chum’s arms. 

“Oh, Sue, is n’t it the most perfect thing 
that ever was! And we ’ll room together!” 

“Of course! Wild horses could n’t part 
us! And I am going to take all my Indian 
stuff and set up a real tepee instead of a cozy 
corner. Uncle David has one I can borrow. 
And, oh, Virginia, Aunt Serena is sending me a 
blue gown! Blue! But she is also sending that 
beautiful new shade of red for the twins’ Sun- 
day dresses, and Betty said right away that 
they would trade with me. Is n’t that dandy?” 
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“Sue, for goodness’ sake, where is my other 
shoe? I am so excited I don’t know whether 
I am myself or a—Sue, do twist my hair for 
me—my fingers are all thumbs. And, Sue, 
there is one thing— Now stop! I want to look 
you right in the eyes.” 

“Oh, Virginia, do sit still. There, I had the 
loveliest coil, and you jumped around and 
spoiled it all!” 

“Well, promise I can give you a hat. 
Please, Sue, may n’t I? I have n’t a sister 
nor a soul to give hats to!”’ 

“Of course you may,” laughed Sue, “if 
you ’ll promise, in return, I may do your hair. 
There, is n’t that fine?” 

“It’s beautiful. But you were horrid last 


night, and nearly broke my heart!” 

And with their arms about each other and 
all differences settled, they went gaily down 
the stairs. 


CHAPTER X. 
GETTING READY. 


HERRYFAIR was 
like a beehive. To 
be sure, boys can’t 
sew, but they can 
run errands, and 
thread _ needles, 
and keep track of 
thimbles and scis- 
sors—even Mandy 
Dobbins soon was 

pressed into service, and sat up in Mrs. Rob- 

erts’s pleasant room, running the sewing-ma- 
chine until everything hummed. Betty and 

Peggy pulled basting-threads and whipped 

over seams, and were as busy as twin bees. 

For Sue was really going away to school. She 

awoke with the joy of it in the morning, and 

she sank to sleep with the thought hugged to 
her heart. It seemed so wonderful to see fa- 
ther’s shabby old trunk brought down from 
the attic and know it was for her this time, 
and to see dear mother, as it was finished, 
laying the pretty clothing in neat piles in the 
deep tray. How daintily fresh was each gar- 
ment; how soft and white! For Aunt Serena 
had sent yards of beautifully fine cambric and 
long cloth. She had said in her note, that 
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quality should make up for lack of trimmings, 
and that plain hems were most suitable for a 
school-girl. 

Over the meagerness of it all Virginia 
frowned sometimes, though she would never 
let Sue suspect it; but Sue herself—why, Sue 
thought her “setting out” fit for a princess. 
That is, you see, the beauty of never having 
had asurfeit. How could Virginia understand 
Sue’s wild delight over a certain little breakfast- 
jacket made out of an old cashmere cape and 
a bit of yak lace that her mother dyed old 
rose, and finished with French knots? Yet 
she agreed with Kate Morris that Sue was be- 
witching in it. How could she know the sat- 
isfaction with which Sue regarded herself in 
her new Sunday gown of red cloth, with its 
bands of black braid and rows of tiny black 
buttons? Then there was a captivating muff 
and jaunty toque, made by her own clever fin- 
gers. Even Virginia grew enthusiastic when 
she saw them. “They are lovely, Sue! 
You ’ve got it in you, and you can’t any more 
help it than you can help breathing! That 
black wing is just at the angle; a jab that side 
would have been prim, a whiff that side wrong : 
but now—it looks as if it had grown there. 
It would n’t make any real difference if you 
lived in Monroe or Timbuctoo! You would 
look Frenchy in Cork! It’s your air!” 

But Sue’s mother sighed, and then said 
laughingly : 

“If she only keeps her skirt-bindings mended 
and her stockings darned, Virginia, I sha’n’t 
trouble about her air.”” For Sue had prom- 
ised and promised and promised, and had 
accepted the dainty new work-basket with its 
thread and needles, scissors and thimble, all 
complete from mother’s loving hands as if it 
had been a sacred charge—as indeed it was. 

There was a dark-blue sailor suit for school, 
and her old black skirt made over, and three 
pretty new shirt-waists; and there was a wine- 
colored house dress, made out of the remnants 
of mother’s one tea-gown, with a silk front 
from one of Aunt Serena’s boxes, and some 
tiny gilt buttons that had been on Phil’s velvet 
suit when he was a little chap. These made 
up her wardrobe, not forgetting the dozen new 
handkerchiefs and the two pairs of kid gloves 
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that Aunt Serena sent—to be sure, one pair 
was blue, to match the gown Aunt Serena had 
intended for her, and she had n’t a thing to go 
with them ; and the other pair was black—but 
they were gloves and Aid, and they fitted, so 
joy be! 

Then—this last under her mother’s protest 
(she had n’t the heart to refuse her girl so inno- 
cent a pleasure, though she very much doubted 
its good taste)—there was a wonderful Indian 
dress of bright red Canton flannel all cut in 
fringes and trimmed with beads and elks’ teeth, 
and there was a real Indian bonnet—fancy an 
Indian maiden in a warrior’s bonnet !— made of 
eagle feathers and red braid. It would have 
puzzled the Smithsonian Institution to discover 
towhat tribe she belonged, as she danced about 
her father’s study brandishing her tomahawk, 
and singing gaily as a bobolink: 


‘* Wholly, wholly, Sky-o-molly! 
Shaw-buck-a-lo! 
Shally-a-a-a!”’ 


but she was a most winning and tantalizing 
little squaw. 

This Indian dress, by the way, was a secret 
even from Virginia. The children knew, of 
course ; Sue always had to share all her plans 
with “those inquisitive creatures,” she said; 
but she would n’t have missed the delight of 
Davie’s and Ben’s surprised eyes, or of Phil’s 
reluctant admiration, for the world. Of 
course the twins had a hand in its making, 
and had strung beads and cut fringes one 
whole happy afternoon, while Ben acted as 
Sister Ann, looking from the watch-tower of 
mother’s window; for who knew at what dear, 
delightful, exciting moment Virginia might 
appear, and then, pop! the dress was to vanish 
into the top bureau drawer, and everybody 
was to be meekly hemming ruffles, as inno- 
cent as nuns. It was all Sue’s planning. 

“My—me! oh—my!” sighed Peggy. There 
never was anybody so good at inventing plays 
as our Sue, they seem just that real!” 

“And now she is going away,” moaned 
Betty, as she picked up the basting-threads 
from the carpet. “I don't know what we 
shall do.” Her lip quivered and she hid her 
face a minute in Sue’s scarlet apron. 


“Why, I'll tell you, chickies,” laughed Sue, 
banging down the heavy trunk lid. “You 
are going to have my mantle fall on you, and 
invent all sorts of jolly times. Then I ’m 
coming home Christmas, and think how good 
it will be to have me back again!” 

“Huh!” grunted Phil from the old couch 
where he was reading; “I ’ll bet you ’ll be as 
glad to be back as we will be to have you; 
for if you are n’t about the ‘ homesickest—’ ” 

“Most homesick, you mean,” corrected 
Betty, wiping her eyes on the corner of the 
apron. “You can’t say homesickest.” 

“Yes, you can,” said Phil. “She will be 
the homesickest girl that ever—”’ 

“Happened!” finished Sue, gently laying a 
cushion on him and then leaning over upon it. 
“I am going to have the gayest, jolliest, 
swellest time a girl ever had. I ’m going to 
study like fun, and learn like the mischief—”’ 

“T guess that ’s it,” grunted Phil under his 
burden—“ like fun and the mischief! They 
will be sending for father to take you home 
before the week ’s out; but I ’Il—”’ and sud- 
denly the boy's voice grew husky, and in spite 
of the weight upon his chest, an awkward boy- 
ish arm stole round Sue, and he added, half 
laughing, half defiant—“ but I ’ll stand by you, 
old girl, if the house falls.” 

“Send her home?” cried the twins in dis- 
may. “Why, that would be awful!” 

But Sue patted Phil’s hand and said with a 
happy laugh: “I ’ll remember, Phil, when the 
time comes, that you ’Il stand by me. But 
I won’t ever need you, for I ’m going to be as 
good as gold.” 

One dreadful day that little scene came back 
to Sue like a vision, and how she longed for 
the touch of that dear brother’s hand, and 
how she recalled Betty’s frightened words. 

But on that summer evening she jumped up 
in a gay flurry and went to help Mandy with 
the tea, and all was forgotten. 

Sue and her mother found time for some 
sweet talks together even in those busy days, 
and there were some happy moments, too, 
snatched from the flying hours, to slip into her 
father’s study and perch on the arm of his 
chair, and there, with an arm around his neck 
and her hand in his, to talk a little together 
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with full hearts. Father and mother were so 
anxious, as Sue understood better every day, 
for her to be good and gentle and brave. 
Hard 
times were coming, perhaps, and so it be- 
hooved her to make all she could out of the 


(hey believed in her and trusted her. 
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and we want you to have as happy a time as 
We have been, perhaps, as Aunt 
It is for you to 


a girl can. 
Serena says, too lenient. 
prove, Sue, if our method has been wise and 
our faith in you not misplaced. But, little 
daughter, there will be much in the coming 





“AND DOING UP HER HAIR WITH ONE PIN, VIRGINIA RUSHED TO THE WINDOW.” 


golden opportunity that Aunt Serena had so 
kindly made possible. 

“Perhaps.I ought not to go and leave you 
all,” said Sue one day as she sat on father’s 
chair. “ Perhaps you need me more than ever.”’ 

“No,” said her father, stroking the little 
brown hand he held. “This is just what your 
mother and I wished for you: a year away, 
with the best teaching, the best of influences ; 
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year that will tell in your after life for good or 
ill. It will be the turning-point, and I want 
you to promise me that when you are far away 
from us you will not forget.” 

And Sue bent her curly head and promised 
with all her heart. 


Over at Kinikinnick, Virginia, too, was get- 
ting ready; but for a girl who has had all sorts 
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of journeys, and seen many places, a trip of a 
hundred miles and a year in a country board- 
ing-school were far less novel incidents than 
they were to Sue. Besides, much of her atten- 
tion was given to Thad, who was all excite- 
ment over the delights of his journey with his 
father, since he had learned it was to be a 
scientific expedition, and that Professor Pres- 
cott and Dr. Yoder were both to be in the 
party, and that he was to be allowed some part 
in the work as well as in the play. They were 
to start early in September, and Thad’s joy 
knew no bounds. 

Virginia and Thad were getting better ac- 
quainted since Sue had come into their lives. 
As her father said, Sue had a real gift in mak- 
ing people discover each other, and this gift 
had helped beautifully with Thad and Virginia. 
Mrs. Marshall saw this and smiled her wise, 
calm smile, and borrowed Sue whenever she 
could, and loved her dearly, in spite of her 
rollicking manner—though Betty was her real 
favorite. 

Virginia was busily folding some gowns 
away in a big hamper, one morning, as Thad 
came sauntering by. 

“ May I come in, Nixie?” he asked, leaning 
in the doorway. “Aunt Sibyl is busy, and it 
is as lonely as Sahara downstairs when a fellow 
can’t read.” 

“Why, of course,” said Virginia, jumping up 
and dragging an East India chair over by the 
window ; “here is a footstool and a cushion, so 
settle yourself in comfort. I will be through 
in a few moments, and then I will read to 
you.” 

“What are you doing ?” he asked listlessly, 
as she stuffed sleeves with tissue-paper and 
pulled out frills. “Not packing for your jour- 
ney yet, I hope.” 

“Well, hardly,” laughed Virginia, who could 
have gone to Europe on a day’s notice. 
“Aunty and I had a little talk this morning, 
and we decided these would better be laid 
away.” 


“What is the matter? Too many duds?” 


“No-o-o,” replied Virginia, slowly, not know- 
ing if it were quite right to take Thad into her 
confidence ; but seeing he seemed interested, 
and being full of her subject, she continued : 
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“You see, Thad, Sue Roberts is the most in- 
dependent girl I ever knew; and you know, 
Thad, how I should love to share everything 
with her. You can see how she is with me: 
why, she shares her whole family—and every- 
thing that she possesses.” 

“T like Sue all the better, Virginia, for her 
independence. Sheisatrump. That Cutting 
girl is a bird of another feather.” 

“Do you know, Thad, I am learning to like 
Martha Cutting? I did n’t understand her at 
first, but now I cannot see why you and Sue 
dislike her so much. But Sue is my dearest 
friend, and I am sure I would not feel as she 
does if I were in her place. ‘The only way 
for me to do, since she won’t accept anything, 
is to dress plainly myself. She is n't to know, 
for she would never consent; but I am only 
going to take my simplest things. Thad, don’t 
you think we ought to give some sort of a 
party before we leave Kinikinnick? ‘The girls 
have been so lovely to me, and you are so 
much better—I really believe it would do you 
good to get into evening dress again.” 

“Well, for the love of mercy, you don’t ex- 
pect me to be the one boy among that crowd 
of girls!” groaned Thad, starting up in mock 
horror. 

“Don’t be a silly, Thad! There is Bruce 
Norris, Kate’s brother, and Edwin Taylor, 
Albert and Sidney Reed, and Will McBride; 
then of course we would invite Phil and Ced- 
ric, even if they are younger; and I am going 
to invite Betty and Peggy and little Clara 
Wilkins, their chum, for they would all enjoy 
it so. We can have dancing on the east 
veranda, and lanterns in the shrubbery, and 
ices out in a tent on the lawn—” 

“Oh, if you have it all settled,” broke in 
Thad, pulling himself reluctantly out of his 
comfortable chair, “what have you consulted 
me for?” 

“Oh, Thad, ‘don’t get grumpy!” begged 
Virginia. “Honestly, I was just making it up 
as I went along. Please be good and help.” 

“Well, it seems to me we ought to do some- 
thing,” agreed Thad, seeing Virginia really 
was in earnest. “But I would have it very 
simple and informal, and we will all have a 
better time. Don’t you agree with me, aunty ?” 
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for Mrs. Marshall was standing in the doorway 
with her hand full of poppies. 
“Come in, aunty dear,” cried Virginia. 





““MRS. MARSHALL WAS STANDING IN THE DOORWAY.” 


“You look like a lovely Flora framed in the door- 
way. Come in and help Thad and me decide 
about our party.” I ’m sure you ’ll approve.” 

“A rather faded Flora, I’m afraid,” replied 
Mrs. Marshall, smiling. “But I am glad to 
come in and help upon that question, for I feel 
we owe a great deal to the young folk of 
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Monroe; they have made your summer so 
pleasant. What shall we have ?” 

“Well, I was thinking of a sort of reception 
with dancing afterward, but Thad says some- 
thing informal.” 

“A dress-suit on a hot night, aunty, is an 
abomination ! ” 

“And I very much doubt, my dears, if 
there is a dress-suit possessed by a_high- 
school boy in Monroe: that comes with grad- 
uation night, you see. We are not in New 
York, now.” 

“ All the girls have dainty gowns,”’ protested 
Virginia. 

“Then let them wear them, but make it in- 
formal by driving over to invite them ; just say 
it is to be a very simple evening party, and 
there need be no embarrassment. You can 
have your dance, but you must add games 
for those who don’t care for dancing; and I 
think I shall invite some guests of my own— 
Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Taylor, and Mrs. Reed—to 
assist me in my arduous duty of seeing that 
you have a good time.” 

“ There, that is just like you, aunty, to think 
declared Virginia, 
“T was just 


of the sweetest things,” 
waving a kiss to Mrs. Marshall. 
longing to invite Mrs. Roberts, she is so good 
to me; but I never thought of dear Mrs. Tay- 
lor, and I know she would love to come.— 
There, that is all ready for Andrew to take up 
to the store-room,” and Virginia closed the 
hamper and arose. 

“Well,” said Thad, mournfully, “as I am 
too aged and infirm to dance, and don’t know 
any games, I suppose I must be a wall-flower 
at this social function; but I ’ll entice Phil and 
Cedric off into my study: they would rather 
see my little electric engine run than go to 
fifty parties, and I would n’t be surprised if | 
could coax off every boy with the promise of an 
experiment or two. They would be much more 
interesting, to a boy, than a girl with a fan.” 

“You?” laughed Mrs. Marshall. “Don’t 
you worry, Virginia. He ‘Il never miss a 
dance. As for Phil and Cedric,—if I know 
boys, and I think I do,—even the charms of 
experiments and electric engines will pale be- 
fore ice-cream and frappé.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PICTURE-GALLERY IN CASSEL CONTAINING A VERY FINE ART COLLECTION PURCHASED MAINLY WITH 
BRITISH GOLD PAID BY GEORGE III OF ENGLAND AS HIRE FOR THE HESSIAN SOLDIERS 
SENT TO AMERICA DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


CASSEL is perhaps the only town in Ger- 
many with a distinctly American chapter in its 
history, and yet it is seldom visited by Americans. 

Once upon a time, there lived in Cassel the 
Landgrave Frederick II of Hesse. He seems to 
have been a very amiable sort of prince, with 
a level, practical head on his shoulders. He 
loved his capital city, lying in its mountain- 
cradled plain, and he could look out of his pal- 
ace windows any fine morning over the waters 
of the Fulda, which wound its lazy thread un- 
der the city walls. He divided his time be- 
tween improving the town and amusing him- 
self. In Cassel, broad squares were laid out, 
streets cut, and buildings erected, while up on 
the hills at the Castle of Wilhelmshéhe, the 
Landgrave held his court, where ladies fair and 
gallants bold united to do him honor. 


So all went merry as a marriage bell until 
the year of our Lord 1776. Then from over 
seas came news of wars and rumors of wars. 
The American colonists, impudent rascals! had 
revolted against the King of England, and the 
Landgrave pricked up his ears. At last, one 
fine day, Frederick II in Cassel received a com- 
munication from George III in England, and 
the result was that several thousand loyal Hes- 
sians were hurried off to aid the British in Amer- 
ica, and the Landgrave received a neat little 
consideration in the shape of several million 
dollars. And then! — 

Many of these Hessians made the long voy- 
age only to be surprised one night as they lay 
on the banks of the Delaware, and taken pris- 
oners, by a colonial general named George 
Washington; and Cassel became the owner of 


NoTE.— The photographs accompanying this article are here published by permission of C. Seldt, 


Atelier Kegel, 


Cassel. 
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an art collection, which, though small, is one of 
the finest in Europe, and which was purchased 
mainly with British gold paid as hire for the 
Hessian soldiers sent to America. 

At the south end of the town, on a lofty ter- 
race, stands the imposing building known as the 
Picture Gallery. ‘The collection of masterpieces 
within its walls is in some respects unequaled 
anywhere. Rembrandt, Van Dyck, and Frans 
Hals are represented by a very large number of 
their finest canvases, and there are many paint- 
ings by various other Dutch and Flemish artists. 

The year 1866, which witnessed the ending 
of the Austro-Prussian War, was a sad one for 
the Electorate of Hesse, and for Cassel, its 
capital; for the Prussian conquerors exacted 
the uttermost farthing from the vanquished 
province, which had dared to side with the 
Hapsburgs of Austria. Its reigning house was 
dispossessed, and it became the Prussian prov- 
ince of Hesse-Nassau. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that in spite of the bitterness still existing 
among the old Hessian families, the town — 
and, indeed, the whole province —has prospered 
under the new rule as it never could have done 
The city itself is one of the 
The 


under the old. 
prettiest of the smaller German capitals. 
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Historically, too, the town is interesting. 
Walking along the Bellevue, or Schéne-Aus- 
sicht, a fine terrace above the Aue, or Park, 














THE AUVETHOR (OR THE AUE GATE). 


one comes to the former Bellevue Schloss, 
where the commanding general of the Eleventh 
Army Corps now lives, but which from 1811- 
1813 was the residence of Jerome Bonaparte, 
King of Westphalia, and brother of the great 
Napoleon. 

Continuing along the Schéne-Aussicht, we 
reach the Auethor, a superb arch crowned by 
a gigantic bronze eagle, whose outstretched 
wings stand out with impressive clearness 
against the sky; and passing beneath it, walk 

down into the Aue, the 








THE BELLEVUE CASTLE. 


streets are wide and lined with trees; greenery 
and flowers charm the eye at every turn; and 
architecturally Cassel has much to be proud of. 


FORMERLY THE HOME OF JEROME BONAPARTE, KING OF WESTPHALIA. 


public park of Cassel. 
There is no other city 
in Europe which pos- 
sesses two such parks 
as the Aue Wil- 
helmshéhe, and Cassel 


and 


may well be proud of 
her treasures. 
Treasures, too, of an- 
other kind she has. In 
the old part of the town, 
in the narrow, dimly 
lighted Markt-gasse, or 
Market-lane, stands a 
quaint old house which 
in the memory of chil- 
dren should be forever 
sacred; for here, from 
1806 to 1814, lived the 
brothers Grimm and wrote their immortal fairy- 
tales. As we stand beneath the time-stained 
wooden walls of the old building, vague visions 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM'S THKEE ELDEST SONS IN THEIR BOYHOOD. 
CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM, PRINCE EITEL 
FRITZ, AND PRINCE ADALBERT. 
of Snow-White, Hansel and Gretel, Rumpelstilt- 
skin, and the rest float before us, and it is hard 

to realize that one of 
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within, though it, too, has its history, for dur- 
ing the latter part of the Franco-Prussian war, 
in 1870-71, it was occupied by no less distin- 


guished a person than the imperial prisoner, 


Napoleon III of France. 

Now, of course, the most lively interest in 
the place centers around the present imperial 
family during their annual summer stay at 
Wilhelmshéhe. Of court life there is none. 
Balls, levees, and social functions are left be- 
hind in Berlin with the winter months, and the 
Emperor and Empress, with their children, give 
themselves up to that intimate home life which 
is déubly precious because doubly rare in a 
sphete like theirs, where pleasures and pains 
alike are swamped in affairs of state; and it is 
this domestic side of the royal picture which 
appeals so strongly to the German. The Em- 
press is not alone the first lady of the land— 
she is the first mother in the land ; and although 
the aristocracy may grumble that she neglects 
her social duties and cultivates too closely 
the famous three K’s recommended by the 
Emperor,— Kirche, Kinder, und Kiiche (church, 
children, and “ cooking”),— still it is precisely 
because of this that the bulk of the German 
nation have enshrined her in their hearts. 

As spring changes to summer, and the date set 





the brothers pursued 
such a dry-as-dust vo- 
cation as librarian of 
the Cassel library. 

And Wilhelmshéhe ? 
In auld lang syne it 
was the summer resi- 
dence of the Electors 
of Hesse, and the im- 
posing Schloss, with its 
pillared portico and 
great wings stretching 
in a semicircular em- 
brace to the hills be- 
yond, still echoes to the 
footsteps of royalty, for 
each year the Empress 
of Germany and her 
children come here to 
spend a portion of the summer months. 
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WILHELMSHOHE CASTLE IN THE FOREGROUND; AT THE LEFT, IN THE BACKGROUND, 
IS SEEN THE COLOSSAL STATUE OF HERCULES. 


The for the Empress’s arrival draws near, there toil 


castle itself is more impressive without than up the wooded slopes of Wilhelmshéhe great 
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vans of gigantic size, one after another deposit- 
ing its burden of furniture, provisions, and trunks 
at the Schloss, which opens wide its windows 
to the morning sunlight. In the grounds an 
army of peasant women, in blue cotton gowns 
and white handkerchiefs, rake and hoe, prune 
and plant, cut and trim and water, till the flower- 
beds grow fairly riotous with blossom, and the 
grass outvies even English turf in greenness, 
Carriages and vehicles galore, and all sorts and 
conditions of horses, come one by one to the 
stables; and when we started out of a morning 
for our daily ride, we found at the entrance to the 
wooded bridle-path, which we regarded as our 
own special property, a polite notice that it was 
“ for the very most highest personages reserved ” 
(“fiir die allerhichsten Herrschaften reservirt’”), 
and turned our horses’ heads in another direc- 
tion. 

I well remember a summer, six or seven years 
ago, when the imperial children were still chil- 
dren. The Empress broke her usual rule of 
arriving at five o’clock in the morning so as to 
avoid all demonstration, and the imperial train 
of white cars steamed into the Wilhelmshéhe 
station at two in the afternoon, while all along 
the way crowds were gathering in smiling ex- 
pectancy. Here they come! We know it first 
by the cheering, and then by a glimpse of the 
carriages as they round the curve and are upon 
us; and forthwith, like reeds beside a river, the 
crowd sways and bends in one tremendous 
courtesy as the Empress passes. Every petticoat 
sweeps the dust, and every cap and hat is lifted, 
while the gracious lady in the dark-green tailor 
suit bows and smiles, and all the little princes 
salute with a winning seriousness. 

All through the days that followed we caught 
fleeting glimpses of them. We saw the mother 
playing tennis on the lawn with her two eldest 
sons and a lady in waiting, or the whole party 
sitting round the supper-table on the terrace of 
a warm summer evening. Indeed, the princes 
seemed to be omnipresent, and every one had a 
different tale to tell of them. 

One morning as the artillery was coming in 
from its daily Dienst, the crown prince, with 
his legs apart and his hands in his pockets, was 
standing at the entrance to the barracks, watch- 
ing the long train of guns and horses file by. 
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His tutor reproved the child for his attitude, 
with the remark: “The crown prince never 


stands in that position!” “Oh, bother the 
crown prince!” came the rejoinder. 
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THE CASCADES AT CASSEL. 


That this small Hohenzollern was a chip of 
the old block, however, is evidenced by the 
story that in his play with his brother, the hand- 
some Eitel Fritz, the latter in some way dis- 
pleased the elder, who attempted to pummel 
him, saying: “Ill teach you who is crown 
prince!” On his return that evening the Em- 
peror was told of the occurrence, and calling 
the heir to the throne before him, made him tell 
his version of the story. “ Quite right,” said 
the Emperor, when the boy had finished; “ and 
now I shall teach you who is emperor!” where- 
upon he administered a severe rebuke to the 
crown prince. 

The relations between parents and children, 
however, are of the tenderest; and during the 
few weeks that the Emperor spends at Wil- 
helmshéhe, every moment that he can spare 
from affairs of state is devoted to his family. 
The princes, in their blue-and-white sailor 
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suits, scoured the neighborhood on foot. 


each one carrying his own tools, and a plank 
some four feet long over his shoulder. 

Riding and driving through the park and 
woodlands, however, are a favorite pastime ; and 
small wonder, for nature and art combine to 
make the constantly varying scenes surpassingly 
beautiful. Now through airy aisles of stately, 
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Any 
fine morning the four eldest boys could be seen 
trudging along to the carpenter’s shop, where 
they amused themselves with hammer and saw, 


PLAYED. 


castle in true medieval style, where, in th 
little chapel, one sees the famous black armor 
At the funerals of the electors this armor wa 
always worn by the chief mourner, chosen fron 
among the finest gallants of the electoral court 

A proniinent feature of the Wilhelmshéh 
park are the fountains, the second finest it 
Down the hillside rushes the foaming 
torrent, starting at a colossal statue of Hercules 
on the summit and pouring over a flight of 


Europe. 


massive granite steps, tearing through the trees, 
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LOWENBURG CASTLE, BUILT IN IMITATION OF A MEDIEVAL CASTLE. 


towering pines, now along some winding road 
bordered with syringa and wild-rose bushes, 
past a mountain tarn with the drooping branches 
of a glorious golden laburnum — Goldregen, 
a shower of gold, the Germans poetically call 
it — sweeping the placid waters, while a startled 
deer breaks away through the covert of fern. 
And everywhere, through openings in the woods, 
dreamy views out across and down into the 
valley, and the circling hills melting into the 
faint blue haze of distance. 

Now we pass the Léwenburg, a romantic 





tumbling under the Devil’s Bridge, over the 
ruined aqueduct, and ending in a superb jet 
springing over two hundred feet into the air. 

Nature, however, has the largest share in the 
beauty of Wilhelmshéhe, and nature always 
triumphs now as she did in the olden time. 
Though hostile armies devastate the land,though 
electoral thrones perish and the emperor rules in 
their stead, all the comings and goings of man 
have no power to hush the whisperings of the 
forest, or to dim the glory of the sunset on the 
Hessian hills. 
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HOW ELLEN CAME TO STEAL THE INDIAN BABY. 





By Davip MacGrecor CHENEY. 


NEVER was a day brighter, 
or a sky bluer, or life jollier, 
than on the morning when 
little Ellen’s papa and mama 
took her to visit the Indians, 
—real, live Indians that did 
nothing but weave baskets 
and sell baskets and sing 
strange songs all the day 
through. Never was a little 
girl happier, for that matter, than was Ellen’s 
own sweet little self, all spick-and-span and 
dainty in her pretty little frock, from the crown 
of her curly head to the tips of her little black 
shoes. And never was a ride over the sunlit 
hills and between the meadows of gold butter- 
cups and white daisies more beautiful. 

At last the white tents of the Indians came 
in sight, and Big Jim got down to hold the 
horses’ heads; papa got down to lift his girlie 
out, and mama stood by to kiss her when she 
was lifted down; and Ellen’s little feet kicked 
with impatience to be set upon the ground, 
while Big Jim smiled and smiled, and showed 
all his shining rows of ivory teeth. Then 
some folks came up to talk with her papa and 
mama; Big Jim unhitched the horses and led 
them to a neighboring brook to drink; and 
Ellen was left alone, with the caution not to 
wander far, for papa and mama would be 
back in a minute and show their baby every- 
thing. But Ellen waited and waited and waited 
—oh, ever and ever so long! as she thought— 
until she could n’t wait any longer, and scam- 
pered away to the first big tent just to peep in. 

Oh, it was a regular fairyland for Ellen in 
that big tent! Arranged in a great circle there 
were long, clean boards covered with dingy 
shawls and set on barrels. On the boards were 
baskets—heaps of baskets, of every size and 
shape and color that Ellen had ever dreamed 
of in all her life. Now, Ellen was partial to 
baskets— why, even then, as she peeped in the 
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door, Ellen held a basket clutched tightly in 
her little dimpled hands, and in that basket 
there were big, square soda-crackers, of course! 
So, being interested in baskets, Ellen timidly 
entered to look about. 

There were more baskets on the ground un- 
der the counter, and more still in the back of 
the tent! There were carved Indian boy dollies 
and girl dollies, and canoes, and bows and ar- 
rows, and—oh, everything! But back of the 
counter her eyes caught sight of something still 
more interesting. There were great heaps of 
sweet-grass of every color of the rainbow, and 
in the midst of it Ulla-Ulla, the squaw, sat and 
sang Indian ballads, and wove the baskets for 
her husband to sell. Ellen looked up into the 
dusky face of the Indian who was selling a bow 
and arrow to a tall gentleman for his little boy, 
but the Indian did not see her, and, within, 
Ulla-Ulla sat and wove on and on. 

Ellen could not resist the temptation any 
longer: she darted under the counter, and in 
an instant was beside Ulla-Ulla, the sweet- 
grass, and the unfinished baskets. Ulla-Ulla 
smiled and then laughed, and Ellen smiled and 
laughed, too. Ulla-Ulla was a happy Indian, 
and contented with her lot; but she knew no 
English except “yes” and “no”—the only 
two English words she could even try to say. 
Her lord and master did the selling, and “ yes” 
and “‘no” go a great way when wisely used. So 
she stayed at the back of the tent, squatting 
there for hours, and wove sweet-scented grasses 
into gorgeous baskets, and watched little Spark- 
ling-Eyes, her only child and the pride of her 
heart, dozing away the hours, snugly wrapped 
up and fastened to a board that either leaned 
against a tree or swung airily from its branches. 

“ Do you make all those baskets?” Ellen be- 
gan, the awe her little heart felt at speaking to 
a real, “ truly” Indian creeping into her voice. 

“Yes,” grunted Ulla-Ulla—only she pro- 
nounced it “ yah.” 
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“Do you a/ways live in a big tent?” Ellen 
ventured again. 

Ulla-Ulla watched her face sharply to see 
whether a “yes” or a “no” was required in 
answer, and finally said ‘ Yah,” — which was not 
true at all, as Ulla-Ulla would have known 
could she have understood better what Ellen 
had said to her. 

Just then Ellen caught sight of little Spar- 
kling-Eyes out under the tree in the sunlight. 
The flaps at the back of the tent that served 
for doors were fastened back with wooden 
thongs, so that the afternoon sunlight might 
stream into the Indian home; and through this 
opening Ellen saw the baby, so still and quiet 
there. In truth, little Sparkling-Eyes was, at 
that moment, far away in dreamland. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” exclaimed Ellen, in a trans- 
port of joy and surprise at her discovery, “is 
that beautiful dolly yours —that g’eat, big, 
beautiful dolly ?” 

“Yah,” said Ulla-Ulla, smiling happily at the 
praise she supposed the little white papoose 
was giving her baby. 

Ellen stood still in wonder and admiration 
She had never been 


at such a lovely “ doll.” 
near a baby in all her short little life— indeed, 
she had never even seen one! —so how was she 
to know this was not a doll, after all? Her 
heart began to swell with longing for just such 
a doll as this to love, coddle, sing to, and play 
with up at the big, lonely house that was her 


home. Just then a bright thought flashed 
through her mind: the doll was n’t with the 
other things—it was out under a tree; and this 
Indian—she was surely too big to play with 
dolls. Perhaps, oh, ferhaps, she did n’t care for 
it! She ran back to question Ulla-Ulla. 

“Does you /ove your dolly?” she ventured, 
very timidly, indeed. 

Ulla-Ulla was uncertain what to say, and 
then, remembering she had said “ Yes”’ to every- 
thing so far, she concluded it was time to vary 
the conversation a little, and answered, “ Nuh!” 

Ellen’s heart gave a great bound, and she 
stood with clasped hands before the Indian 
woman, a great hope showing in her eyes. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with a deep breath, 
“if you don’t care for it one teenty-taunty bit, 
would you—won't you please give it to me ?” 


HOW ELLEN CAME TO STEAL THE INDIAN BABY. 
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Ulla-Ulla thought a moment. The little girl’s 
eager manner, her raised voice and flushed 
cheeks, all told the Indian woman ‘she was ask- 
ing for some unusual privilege. Now, every 
one that saw her Sparkling-Eyes always wanted 
to do one thing—to kiss her,—she was so pretty 
and dark and clean for an Indian baby. _Ulla- 
Ulla remembered this, and decided it must be 
what the little papoose desired. 

“Yah,” she laughed, and nodded; and she 
turned back to her weaving and singing. 

Ellen danced out of the tent to the tree, and 
laboriously picking up her present, staggered 
away with it. Fortunately, the carriage was 
not far distant, and the baby was very small 
and light, so that by a great effort she managed 
to carry it across the open space to the car- 
riage. The Indians were all in their tents, busy 
with their customers ; so it came about that no 
one saw Ellen as she carried her heavy load to 
the carriage steps. Big Jim was down by the 
brook, whittling a stick and whistling; so not 
even he observed Ellen’s unusual actions. And 
she, laughing to herself, thought, “It’s a wery 
big dolly, an’ is just awful heavy; but won't 
papa and mama be s’prised when they see it!” 
And Ellen was right; they were. 

The little girl rested her load on the broad, 
low step of the carriage for a moment, and 
then lifting it with all her might and main, 
she first kneeled and then stood on the step 
and placed it on the bottom of the carriage. 
This accomplished, she straightened herself, 
panting from the effort she had made, and then 
pushed the little sleeper far back under the seat, 
among the extra blankets. 

Just then Ellen’s folks came back, and she 
told them how she had seen the Indians, and 
had had “just a splendid time”’ (but never a 
word of her Indian dolly—of course not!). 
So they all bundled back into the carriage, and 
Jim brought back the horses and had them 
harnessed up in a trice. Then he climbed to 
his box, cracked his whip, and they wheeled 
gaily away homeward. Yet all this time Ulla- 
Ulla worked on, laughing to herself, between 
her songs, at the little white papoose, and chant- 
ing a few notes from pure joy and pride at 
owning such a baby as Sparkling-Eyes. 

Up by the four cross-roads, where the wild 
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woodbine twines about the old fence-rails, the 
prancing span drew up and stopped ; and Ellen 
and her mama got out to pick the violets that 
hid their blue heads among the grasses. 

But while Ellen and her mother were gather- 
ing flowers at the cross-roads, there was wail- 
inginthecamp. Ulla-Ulla went out to get her 
baby, and found her gone! Dismay was in 
her heart and sorrow in the village, and the 
braves rushed here and there in search for the 
lost one, while the mother wept, beat her breast, 
and tore her hair. 

At the cross-roads the flowers were thick, 
and Ellen and her mother gathered them to 
their hearts’ content. A new,joy filled Ellen’s 
heart, for she owned a very big dolly now. Little 
did she dream, however, of the sorrow she had 
caused to the Indian mother in the tent she had 
visited! Ellen’s mother approached the back 


of the carriage to place her flowers there, where 
they would keep fresher than in her hands. 


LITTLE SPARKLING-EYES. 


“No, mama, notthere! Let me carry ’em,— 
oh, please, do!”’ exclaimed Ellen. She did n’t 
care to have her mother know her secret yet. 
The surprise would be greater, she thought, if 
she waited until they reached home. But just 
then, from the extra robes under the seat, there 
came a merry chuckle, and from out the depths 
two little brown fists were thrust upward and 
grabbed for the bunch of flowers. 


HOW ELLEN CAME TO STEAL THE INDIAN BABY. 


“Oh, my soul!” gasped Ellen’s mother, 
fairly struck dumb with amazement. “Where— 
What—!” She could say no more in her sur- 
prise, and the expression on her face was 
ludicrous to see. She leaned over and lifted 
the little Indian baby out. 

“Why—why—!” she gasped again; and 
Ellen’s papa and Big Jim sat in their seats and 
laughed, so comical was the sight. 

“It’s my dolly/” Ellen exclaimed indig- 
nantly, almost ready to cry. They were all 
laughing —laughing at the dolly —when they all 
ought to be as surprised as they could be! 

“On my word,” gasped her father at last, 
in such amazement as to satisfy even Ellen— 
“on my word — your dolly!” 

But when Ellen had finally told them the 
whole story, little by little, Jim, papa, and even 
mama laughed and laughed and then suddenly 
began to look very serious, until Ellen was be- 
ginning to cry. 

Before long there drove into the midst of 
the sorrowing village a carriage containing a 
big, black coachman, a smiling father and 
mother, a very penitent Ellen, and a little 
brown Indian papoose. Ellen’s mama had told 
her how sad and sorry Sparkling-Eyes’s mama 
must feel to lose her baby, and had explained 
how she came to consent to its being taken 
away, and, last of all, had promised to buy 
Ellen the very nicest doll her papa could find 
in all the great city of Boston when he returned 
to his business there the following Monday. 
So Ellen was partly satisfied at last. 

The Indians clustered about the carriage, 
quite as surprised at the grand return of baby 
Sparkling-Eyes as Ellen’s parents had been 
when they discovered her in the carriage. 

Ulla-Ulla received her lost one to her arms 
again, and laughed quietly in her strange In- 
dian fashion when she was told the tale of how 
she gave her baby away. 

But Ulla-Ulla’s husband hastened back to 
his wigwam, and brought Ellen the very nicest 
and prettiest basket of all his store. 

. 
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PINKEY PERKINS: JUST A BOY. 





By CapTrain Harotp Hammonp, U.S.A. 


HOW “PINKEY” FOUND 


“PInKEY” Perkins and “Bunny” Morris 
were riding slowly along the country road one 
Saturday morning, homeward bound from a 
farm-house, where they had been on an errand 
for Pinkey’s mother. They were mounted on 
old Polly, the Perkins’s family mare, and had 


AN UNEXPECTED ALLY. 


Farmer Gordon, or “Old Hostetters,” as he 
was known far and near, was noted for his 
many objectionable traits, and his total lack 
of any other kind. One of his chief delights 
was to show his hostility toward “town kids” 


in general. So harsh and abusive was he that 

















“**s’POSE WE "D BETTER DARE ASK HIM?’ SAID BUNNY.” 


been gone all morning, their errand having 
taken them to the home of one of Pinkey’s 
uncles who lived about two miles east of town. 
Their way led them past Farmer Gordon’s 
place, and on the outward trip Bunny had 
suggested that on their return they might 
get a few apples from his orchard, which lay 
but a short distance from the road, and not 
dangerously near the house. As they returned 
by the farm, Bunny renewed his suggestion. 


all the boys in Enterprise were in fear of him, 
and gave his fields a wide berth when taking a 
short cut to and from the swimming-hole in 
the creek near his abode. 

“You must ha’ forgotten the time we went 
nutting on his farm,” replied Pinkey, when 
Bunny again suggested getting some apples. 
“No, siree; when I get any more nuts, or 
any apples, from Old Hostetters, I ’ll ask for 
’em first. You may like to roost in a tree 
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again, with a big dog watchin’ for you to come 
down, but I don’t want any more of it.” 

“Guess ’t would be better to ask him,” 
agreed Bunny; “’cause we lost all the nuts, 
and I ’d hate to get caught like that again.” 

When the boys reached the cross-roads and 
turned toward town, they saw ahead of them 
Old Hostetters standing by his front gate, en- 
gaged in conversation with a neighbor. 

““S’pose we ’d better dare ask him?” said 
Bunny, beginning to lose courage as they 
neared the house. 

“What harm can there be in askin’? He 
can’t any more ’n say, ‘No.’ We won't get 
any without askin’, that ’s sure. Besides, he 
won't be liable to say much to us when he ’s 
busy talkin’ to somebody else.” 

When they came opposite the gate, Pinkey 
drew rein on old Polly, whereupon the old 
mare willingly stopped and reached down for 
a mouthful of grass. Mustering his politest 
manner and most respectful tone, Pinkey 
spoke up bravely: 

“Mr. Gordon, we ’ve stopped to ask if 
you ’d let us have a few apples out o’ your 
orchard.” 

Old Hostetters started in surprise, and 
looked up at the boys as though he could 
scarcely believe that they had dared to ad- 
dress him. He made a move as though he 
intended to open the gate, and Pinkey in- 
stinctively gathered up his bridle reins, ready 
to make a speedy departure if necessary. 

Then Old Hostetters seemed to reconsider 
his action, and instead of leaving the yard, he 
dropped his threatening manner, and over his 
face there seemed to come a little, dry smile. 

“ All right,” he said; “ you can have all you 
want. Just go down to the orchard and help 
yourself. You ’re welcome to ’em, if there ’s 
any there you like.” To Pinkey and Bunny 
it seemed that their old-time enemy had almost 
tried to speak pleasantly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Gordon,” replied Pinkey, 
with unconcealed delight; “we only want to 
get a few to eat;” and he and Bunny urged 


old Polly into a “lope,” leaving in high spirits 
over the turn their venture had taken. 

“He’s not so mean, if you just go at him 
right,” said Pinkey, as they rode along; 
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“maybe ’f we had asked him for the nuts 
that time, instead o’ askin’ Johnny, he would n’t 
have taken ’em away from us.” 

“Better wait till we get our apples,” ven- 
tured Bunny, thoughtfully. “He ’s as mean 
as they make ’em, I believe.” 

By this time they had reached the point 
where they must dismount and cross the small 
field that lay between the road and the or- 
chard. As they climbed the fence and ap- 
proached the trees, the cause of the old 
farmer’s generosity became apparent. There 
was not an apple to be seen, either on the 
trees or on the ground. 

“I told you he was mean,” said Bunny, tri- 
umphantly. “He has n’t left a single apple 
—not even a rotten one. What he could n't 
sell, he ’s had made into cider, most likely.” 

“Let ’s look around a little, anyway,” said 
Pinkey, unwilling to give up so easily ; “maybe 
we can find some he ’s overlooked.” 

“Catch him overlookin’ an apple! Never! 
I tell you, Pinkey, he ’s jist a-makin’ fun of 
us; that ’s what he ’s doing. Come on: 
let ’s go.” 

“I’m goin’ to make sure while I ’m here,” 
answered Pinkey. And with that, he started 
on an inspection of the trees, Bunny accom- 
panying him, in case he should find any, and 
all the time protesting against such a useless 
waste of time. 

“Jiminy, Bunny, there ’s a lot o’ dandy 
apples!” cried Pinkey, joyfully, before they 
had gone far. And he ran as fast as he could 
toward the tree, in order to be the first to 
profit by his discovery. 

Had not Bunny taken a second look at the 
tree, he would, no doubt, have come to grief 
along with Pinkey. As it was, he only had 
time to shout, “Look out, Pinkey! there 's a 
hornets’ nest in that tree,” and without further 
ceremony, he took to his heels as fast as he 
could go. 

Bunny’s timely flight saved him, but Pinkey 
did not fare so well. Two of the hornets 
(Pinkey afterward declared there must have 
been a dozen at least), apparently on the watch 
for trespassers, gave chase just as he started 
to follow Bunny’s example ; and before he had 
reached the orchard fence his retreat had be- 
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come a rout, and he had received, as a warn- 
ing against further intrusion, a parting re- 
minder in the shape of a sting under the eye. 

“That ’s worse ’n stealin’ our hick'ry-nuts,” 
said Pinkey, bitterly, as he reached the road. 
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When old Polly had been attended to, 
Pinkey turned to his chum and said with a 
determined air: “Bunny, I ’m goin’ back to 
that orchard this afternoon, and I ’m goin’ to 
get all the apples I want. If you want to go 
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“*PINKEY RAN LIKE MAD FOR THE FENCE, SURROUNDED BY A SWARM OF 
SURPRISED AND INDIGNANT HORNETS = 


“ He just let us come in here so’s we ’d get 
stung. Got any salt in your pocket?” 

As good luck would have it, Bunny still had 
a handful of salt that he had got to eat with a 
raw turnip the day before; so by dampening it 
and placing it in a handkerchief, he managed 
to make a bandage for Pinkey’s eye. Salt is 
a well-known remedy for the pain and swelling 
resulting from all kind of stings. 

The ride home was a quiet one, Pinkey 
being deep in thought and filled with despair 
that he had been so taken in by Old Hostet- 
ters’s pretended generosity. Bunny kept silent 
out of respect for Pinkey’s depressed state of 
mind; and it was not until they had reached 
the Perkinses’ stable that anything further was 
said regarding the morning’s disaster. 


‘long, come by here at half-past one, and if 
I ’m not here, wait in the barn till I come.”’ 

“How're you ever goin’ to do it, Pinkey ?” 
questioned Bunny, doubtfully. 

“Never mind how. You come and go with 
me, and I ’ll show you how.” 

Promptly at the appointed time Bunny ap- 
peared at the barn. His signal whistle was 
answered immediately, and inside he found 
Pinkey waiting for him. He had bridled old 
Polly and was all ready to set out. 

“You get on, Bunny,” said Pinkey, when 
they had led the horse from the stable, “and 
then hold this bundle while I get on,” at the 
same time producing a large package which 
he had hidden in the manger. Pinkey had 
told his parents the story of his misfortune, 
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but had not said anything about going back 
again, and had kept his preparations a secret. 

As Bunny reached for the bundle he was 
surprised at its size, and asked what was in it. 

“Some things I’m goin’ to use in gettin’ 
those apples. I ’ll show you when we get out 
there. Old Hostetters said we could have all 
we wanted, and we ’re goin’ to have ’em, hor- 
nets or no hornets,” and Pinkey unconsciously 
raised his hand to his cheek, still swollen, 
though no longer painful. 

Bunny could see that the package contained 
clothing, but just what kind and for what ob- 
ject he could not tell. His attention was so 
largely taken up by the management of the 
bundle and by his own efforts to stay on, that 
he had neither time nor opportunity to investi- 
gate before they reached their destination. 

When the boys reached the lane which 
branched from the main road near Old Hos- 
tetters’s farm, Pinkey turned old Polly’s head 
in that direction, and in a few minutes he and 
Bunny dismounted and tied her to the fence. 
The whole orchard now lay between them 
and the house, and Pinkey felt that he could 
make his preparations without detection. 

Untying the bundle Bunny had held in 
front of him on the way out, Pinkey produced 
a curious array of articles. There was an old 
gossamer of his mother’s, an old straw hat and 
a pair of trousers belonging to his father, and 
his father’s winter gloves. Also, there was 
the pair of rubber boots he had received the 
Christmas before, a large piece of mosquito- 
netting, and several pieces of twine. Bunny 
looked on with astonishment as Pinkey laid 
the articles on the ground. 

“While I ’m getting some o’ these things 
on,” said Pinkey, “ you go over to that tree by 
the other fence and bring that long pole they 
use to knock apples with.” 

“You goin’ to wear all those things, 
Pinkey?” queried Bunny, pointing to the 
pile on the ground. 

“Course I am,” answered Pinkey. “S'pose 
I want to get the head stung off me again?” 

When Bunny came back with the pole, it 
was all he could do to keep from laughing at 
the ludicrous sight he saw, and it was only 
Pinkey’s serious air that enabled him to re- 
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strain himself. There stood Pinkey, the gos- 
samer dragging the ground, the long trousers 
well turned up, but still coming far down over 
his rubber boots, and the straw hat on his 
head and the heavy gloves on his hands. 

“Here, Bunny,” said he, “take this string 
and tie me up,” at the same time holding out 
his arms, the long sleeves completely hiding 
his hands. 

Bunny proceeded to do as he was bid, tying 
up the end of each sleeve, then fastening the 
bottoms of the trousers closely about the 
ankles of the rubber boots. This done, he 
drew the mosquito-netting over Pinkey’s hat 
and carefully buttoned the collar of the coat 
over the loose ends. 

“You ’re certainly hornet-proof, Pinkey, if 
anybody ever was,” declared Bunny, finishing 
his job by buttoning the gossamer throughout. 

“Now give me the stick,” said Pinkey, 
reaching for the pole Bunny had brought, 
“and you stay here. You need n’t go away, 
‘cause I ’I] run in the other direction. I don't 
want any o’ the hornets to get on old Polly, 
‘cause if they did we ’d walk home.” 

Grasping the pole as firmly as he could in 
his apparently handless arms, Pinkey started 
for the tree in which was located the hornets’ 
nest, while from a safe distance Bunny watched 
the interesting performance. 

Pinkey approached the tree quietly, and 
when he had arrived under the hornets’ nest 
he slowly raised the pole until the point was 
directly beneath it. Then, with a quick move- 
ment, he drove the end of the pole into the 
nest, tore it loose from its fastenings, and ran 
like mad for the fence, surrounded by a swarm 
of surprised and indignant hornets. He never 
stopped until he had dumped the nest, pole 
and all, into a fence corner and had retreated 
to a far side of the orchard, away from the 
dangers he had braved. 

For a time he feared that his armor might 
not prove sting-proof ; but his fears were need- 
less. The hornets kept up a determined attack 
on him, but all to no purpose. Soon they gave 
up further effort to inflict damage on their 
strange visitor, and he was left alone. When 
it was safe to do so, he joined Bunny, who had 
remained with old Polly where she was tied. 
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“THE HORNETS SEEMED TO BE AS KEEN AS EVER IN THEIR PURSUIT! sal 
“ Did you get stung ?”’ inquired Bunny, with “Whew, Pinkey,” said Bunny, gleefully, as 


real anxiety. He had seen Pinkey surrounded he helped remove the costume, “ that was great 

by the hornets and had feared for his safety. _—the way you speared that hornets’ nest. 
“Not once,” answered Pinkey, proudly And won’t Old Hostetters be mad when he 

“Help me get these things off!” and he held finds out we got the apples, after all?” 

out his hands for Bunny to untie the strings. “He ’s got nothin’ to be mad about. He 
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said we could have ’em. 
see if there ’s any hornets around the tree.”’ 
They found a few excited hornets buzzing 
around, but after a few minutes they had all 
disappeared ; and without further ado the two 
boys climbed the tree and began to fill them- 
selves and their pockets with the fine, luscious 


Come on and let ’s 


fruit. 

They had not been long in the tree when 
their ears caught a sound that reminded them 
vividly of their nutting experience the year 
before, — that of a dog’s threatening bark com- 
ing from the direction of Farmer Gordon's 
house. 

Looking in the direction from which the 
sound came, they saw master and dog ap- 
proaching the orchard, both ona run. In his 
hand Old Hostetters carried a long buggy- 
whip. 

“Oh, cracky, Pinkey, he ’s got us treed 
again!” moaned Bunny; “’n’ he ’s a-goin’ to 
lick us this time. Let ’s skip.” 

“But he won’t dare touch us,” argued 
Pinkey. “Most likely he thinks we ’re some- 
body else. He told us himself we might have 
these apples. I’m not goin’ to run from him 
and maybe get bit.” 

“Here, you kids, get down out o’ that tree!” 
shouted Old Hostetters. “How'd you git up 
there, anyway?” He was evidently at a loss to 
know how Pinkey and Bunny had been able 
to take advantage of his mock generosity of 
the morning. 

“He ’s got to beat me runnin’ ’fore he 
touches me with that buggy-whip,” said Bunny ; 
and with that he dropped from the branch on 
which he had been sitting and started on a run 
for the fence. 

Just as Pinkey had concluded that Bunny’s 
view of the situation was probably the safest 
one, and was preparing to follow his example, 
all necessity for doing so was removed. 

As Old Hostetters and Tige neared the 
fence, their single aim in life seemed to be to 
reach the tree before the boys should make 
their escape, and Bunny’s departure only 
spurred them on to greater efforts. 

Reaching the fence, Old Hostetters pro- 
ceeded to climb over it, while Tige, all the 
time keeping up an excited yelping and bark- 
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ing, sought a suitable opening lower down, 
which he soon found between two of the rails. 

Before either of them was aware of their 
danger, Old Hostetters had jumped from the 
top rail of the fence into the weeds and grass 
below, and had landed squarely on top of th« 
hornets’ nest. 

Instantly his original intentions were a thing 
of the past. His attitude changed in a flash 
from one of ferocious attack to one of violent 
retreat. As the hornets, already incensed by 
their enforced removal from the apple-tree, 
began to take their revenge on him and Tige, 
each seemed to be endeavoring to outdo the 
other in escaping from their enemies and in 
giving forth screams of pain as the hornets 
found unprotected spots on their bodies. 

Old Hostetters, as he ran, kept up a terrific 
slashing with his buggy-whip, striking blindly 
right and left, one time inflicting more punish 
ment on Tige than half a dozen hornets could 
have done. He raised his free hand in an at 
tempt to keep from losing his hat, but a couple 
of active hornets lit upon it, with the result 
that he unintentionally jerked his hat from his 
head and flung it several yards before he real 
ized what he had done. 

Farmer Gorden was moving at a faster pace 
than he had traveled for thirty years, but to him 
it seemed all too slow. Once certain gymnas- 
tics made it evident that an intelligent hornet 
or two had reached the portion of his anatomy 
just above his shoe-tops. But he had no time 
to stop long for such minor details, and after a 
few hops on one foot, again took up his flight. 

Pinkey had joined Bunny as soon as Old 
Hostetters had been turned from his purpose 
by the hornets, and from a safe distance the 
boys watched the plight of their old-time 
enemy. Like a blind man Old Hostetters ran, 
almost circling the orchard in his effort to es 
cape his winged foes, and once he passed not 
far from the boys, but they might as well have 
been miles away as far as he was concerned. 
He had forgotten them since he had climbed 
the orchard fence. 

Tige accompanied his master, wailing pite- 
ously, and stopping every few seconds to bite 
at the hornets as they lit here and there on his 
back and refused to be shaken off. But, like 
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Old Hostetters, his pauses were not for long, 
and with his stubby tail drawn as far under 
his body as its abbreviated length would per- 
mit, he started again with renewed vocal en- 
ergy, and with an evident determination to 
get somewhere, but without success. Their 
one object seemed to be to run and yell, and 
to run faster and yell louder every second. 
The house was too far distant for them to at- 
tempt to reach it. 

Suddenly, Old Hostetters seemed to change 
his course intentionally, and he headed straight 
for a narrow gate which led into the woods 
pasture. In the pasture was a small pond 
which furnished the water-supply for the stock 
while grazing, and it was toward this pond that 
both Old Hostetters and Tige now directed 
their fleeting steps. 

The hornets seemed to be as keen as ever in 
their pursuit, and as Hostetters reached the 
gate, breaking the leather hinges as he went 
through, Pinkey and Bunny heard an unusu- 
ally loud “ We-ouw!” and saw him grasp the 
lapels of his coat and try to pull the collar over 
his head as he ran. 

Once arrived at the pond, man and dog 
alike threw themselves headlong into the grate- 
ful water, Old Hostetters crouching down so as 
to be completely submerged, except that when 
he could absolutely hold his breath no longer 
he would raise his head above the surface for a 
fresh supply of air, at which times the hornets, 
faithful to the last, would quickly force him 
under again. 

Tige did not remain long in the water. He 
suddenly seemed to remember a hole under the 
house to which he generally retreated to save 
himself from the wrath of Hostetters, and he 
decided to test its merits in the present case. 
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Gaining the opposite bank, he made a circuit 
of one end of the pond, and once more began 
his race for safety, accompanied by most of 
the remaining hornets. 

“I guess the place for us .is home,” 
Pinkey. “We ’ve got all the apples we ‘Il 
ever get out o’ this orchard, and there ’s no 
tellin’ what Old Hostetters ’ll do when he gets 
out o’ that pond.” 

“No need o’ hurryin’, though,” observed 
“Tt does n't look as if he ‘Il be out 


said 


Bunny. 
for a while yet.” 

Nevertheless, the two boys lost no time in 
getting to old Polly and preparing for their 
return home. As Bunny climbed the fence, 
preparatory to mounting the old mare, he 
exclaimed frantically : 

“Hurry, Pinkey; he’s out!” 

Pinkey mounted as fast as he could, and, 
without stopping to look, turned old Polly in 
the direction of Enterprise. When they had 
gone a short distance the boys looked back 
toward the pond. What they saw filled their 
hearts with joy, for they felt that it was all 
well deserved, and only the result of pure de- 
ceit on the part of Old Hostetters. 

There he was coming through the gateway 
into the orchard, downcast and sullen, drag- 
ging his buggy-whip on the ground behind 
him. He was dripping wet, and from his 
knees down he was a mass of yellow mud 
where he had stood in the mire of the pond. 

“Don’t look as smart as he did that day 
when he had us up a tree for sure, does he?” 
said Bunny, as they reached the main road. 

“No, he does n’t,’’ answered Pinkey, biting 
into a large red apple, and passing it back to 
Bunny; “and what ’s more, we look a lot 
Want a bite?” 


smarter. 
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A RESTORATION OF THE ‘“‘LONG-LIMBED” DINOSAUR (DIPLODOCUS). 


AN ANIMAL GIANT OF LONG AGO. 





By WALTER L. BEASLEY. 


PROFESSOR Henry F. Ossorn of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New York, 
who planned and directed the mounting of the 
gigantic skeleton of the Dinosaur-Brontosaurus, 
placed on public exhibition there, has made one 
of the most noteworthy contributions to science 
of recent times. For the first time the world 
has a realistic glimpse of the actual size and 
appearance of the mighty beast which roamed 
the primeval marshes of western America and 
other parts of the globe, during the Age of 
Reptiles, estimated to have been from three to 
twelve million years ago. It was one of the 
largest animals that ever lived to walk on four 
legs, being nearly sixty-seven feet long and fif- 
teen and a half high. The tail measured thirty 
feet in length and the neck eighteen ; the body 
weighed about ninety tons. As a fossil “find” 
this surpasses all others in existence. As an 
object-lesson of the story of the rocks of the 
past ages, it is far more impressive to the young 
than volumes of text-book reading. To the 
children especially it has proved a wonder of 
wonders. Groups and school-classes flock to 
the New Dinosaur Hall, viewing with aston- 
ishment the huge monster, whose skeleton form 
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towers above their heads. The word “ dino- 
saur” means, literally, “mighty lizard”; and 
“ brontosaur ” “ thunder lizard.” 

The fortunate explorer, whose keen eye 
made this, the most remarkable fossil discovery 
of the age, was Mr. Walter Granger. In Sep- 
tember, 1898, Mr. Granger started on a recon- 
noitering trip to a point four miles distant from 
Bone Cabin Quarry, the camp of the field ex- 
pedition in South Central Wyoming, to renew 
his search of a locality where he had picked up 
on the surface the previous season a few stray 
pieces of fossil bone. Mr. Granger had not 
excavated more than a few feet down before 
other bones were met with which corre- 
sponded to those found the preceding season. 
Going deeper, the cut gradually revealed a 
large section of the great back-bone of the 
dinosaur, with ponderous ribs still attached. 
They proved to be the greatest fossil prize ever 
unearthed: In almost a compact plot nearly 
two thirds of the skeleton was found, save the 
head and a few minor parts. 

This whole region, together with other Rocky 
Mountain States, was, during the Age of Rep- 
tiles, covered by a vast inland sea and shallow 
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lagoon. ‘The climate was tropical. In these 
and around the banks great herds of the giant 
brontosaurs roamed and were the undisputed 
monarchs of their day. Owing to the uplift 
of mountain ranges or some other geological 
catastrophe, these clumsy and weighty beasts 
sank helplessly into primeval quagmires, and 
were gradually smothered and covered up. 
The hard parts of their remains, such as bones, 
spines, vertebra, etc., were slowly turned into 
brittle, stony substances called fossils, which 
retained both the outward form as well as the 
peculiar structure of the animal in life. 
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beneath the surface on or near such a spot 
usually results in finding the various parts of 
some animal’s body. Wyoming and other 
particular sections of the West, known as “ Bad 
Lands,” is now a vast prehistoric cemetery, 
wherein are entombed the fossilized remains of 
the mighty dinosaurs. 

Professor Osborn has taken the lead in the 
number of important fossil discoveries made, 
and his halls in the American Museum now 
contain the finest collection of extinct creatures 
to be seen anywhere in the world. 


Throughout the whole summer of 1898, Mr. 





THE SKELETON OF THE DINOSAUR IN THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, NEW YORK CITY. 


The fossil-hunter, like the gold-prospector, 
has to rely on sheer luck to a great degree in 
searching for specimens. A sure clue is usually 
given by a fragment lying on the surface or 
some exposed bone protruding from a slope 
or incline, which has been uncovered by the 
action of the wind and waters. Digging 


Granger and his fossil-party were busy in 
getting out the skeleton from the rock and 
preparing it for transportation, the various 
parts being covered with layers of plaster and 
burlap wrappings, and thereafter bound tightly 
with rawhide strips. This method held the 
brittle and fragmentary bones into position 
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during transit. Extracting the lengthy crea- 
ture’s form from the clay and sandstone for- 
mation, patching up and restoring frail and 
missing parts in the laboratory, constructing 
and putting together the massive bones of the 
body in their final state, has occupied the 
critical attention of Professor Osborn, Dr. W. 
D. Matthew, the associate curator, and his en- 
tire staff for seven years. Two years were spent 
by Chief Preparator Herman and four skilled 
assistants in mounting the great skeleton. 

In form and appearance the brontosaurs 
were quite unlike any living animals, and are 
remotely related to the lizard family. They 
had a long, thick tail like the lizards and croc- 
odiles; a long, flexible neck like the ostrich; 
a thick,short,slab-sided body ; straight, massive, 
post-like limbs, suggesting the elephant, and a 
remarkably small head for the size of the beast. 
The ribs and limb- and tail-bones are excep- 


GIANT OF LONG AGO. 
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tionally solid and heavy, while the vertebre of 
the back, neck, and tail, on the contrary, are 
lightly constructed. The ribs are half a foot 
wide, a number of them weighing more than 
one hundred pounds each. A single foot-print 
of the creature must have nearly covered a 
square yard upon the ground. 

The long neck aided the animal. to forage 
for food, which consisted chiefly of soft, suc- 
culent plants growing on the bottom of streams 
or lagoons. The row of short, spoon-shaped, 
stubby teeth were used to bite and pull the 
tender leaves and water-plants, which he evi- 
dently swallowed without chewing, as the crea- 
ture had no grinders or molar teeth, and so 
could not masticate its food. 

Mr. Charles R. Knight has executed a model 
in clay, which is considered a perfect representa- 
tion of the ancient monster. This is seen un- 
der the neck of the mounted skeleton. 








FROM MOTHER 
GOOSE. 


THERE was an old woman, she 
lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she 
did n’t know what to do; 

She gave them some broth 
without any bread, 

And whipped them all 
soundly and put 
them to bed. 













































GRETCHEN. 





By ZELLA MILHAU. 


’T 1s little Gretchen here you see ; 
Upon a bench she’s sitting — 
A quiet smile upon her lips, 
Her fingers busy knitting. 





And Gretchen’s parents never need 
For idleness to chide her; 

Each day the stocking longer grows, 
Her smile a trifle wider. 





MARIE’S ACCIDENT. 


By Devia Harr STone. 

‘“* Now tell me why you cry, Marie?” 
“T ’ve had an accident,” sobbed she. 
“Where are your bruises? Deary me! 
What was your accident, Marie?” 


, 


‘| almost tumbled down,” she said, 


‘* And very nearly bumped my head!” 
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Wh Ss MARCH — the month when man 


\ as to be unattainable. But the transforming effects and beauty of the snow and wind themselves are well 


™~! worth studying. 
THE LARGEST BODIES IN OUR UNIVERSE. 


ALTHOUGH thousands of them are in our 


range of vision every night, probably very few 





A STAR CLUSTER. 
Without high magnifying power it looks hke a nebula. 


Sr. Nicwotas readers have ever noticed a 
nebula. Only a half-dozen or so are bright 
enough to be seen by the naked eye, and these 
are not conspicuous enough to attract atten- 
tion: mere patches of whitish light, like a little 
cloud, as is indicated by the name nebula, the 
Latin word for cloud. 

Almost all of our knowledge of these bodies 
has been gained since the invention of the 
telescope; and since photography has been 
used on nebulas, our information as to their 
number and structure has made great strides. 
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objects of nature interest are so badly wind-blown or snow-covered 


They can now be studied much better from 
photographs than by direct view through a tele- 
scope. This is because a photographic plate 
records the accumulated effect of all the light 
which has fallen on it during the whole time 
of exposure,—often several hours,—while the 
eye retains an impression for only a fraction 
of a second, otherwise the impression of an 
object seen would gain in intensity the longer 
we looked at it. 

As telescopes gained in power it was found 
that many objects classified as nebulas by the 
earlier observers with inferior instruments were 
clusters of stars, each star being too faint to 
make an impression as an individual. The 





NEBULA SOMEWHAT RESEMBLING A DUMB-BELL IN FORM. 
prevailing opinion up to about fifty years ago 
was that all nebulas were of this type, and that 
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NEBULA IN ANDROMEDA. 


with sufficiently powerful instruments all would 
After the 
spectroscope came into use, however, it was 
found that the light from a large part of the 
nebulas was not like that given off by a group 
of solid bodies, but came from a luminous gas, 
and that bodies of this kind could not be re- 
It is not unlikely 


be resolved into clusters of stars. 


solved into separate stars. 
that there are many particles of solid matter 
scattered through the mass, but the light comes 
from the gas, and the solid part can form only 
an insignificant part of the whole bulk. 

As would naturally be expected from their 
constitution, nebulas have all sorts of fantastic 
shapes. the dumb-bell,” a 
part of another is known as “the fish mouth,” 
some are ring-shaped, others are flat, round 
disks, others approximately spherical. A good 
many show evidence of a spiral structure like 
what is seen when water runs out of the bottom 
of a wash-bowl after the plug is removed. 
The number of nebulas known to be of this 
type increases as more and more of them are 
studied with the aid of the modern photo- 
graphic telescope. 

Their distance from us is, in all probability, 
of the same order of magnitude as that of the 


One is known as 
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fixed stars,—if expressed in miles, a number so 
great as to be almost beyond our comprehen- 
sion. At such a distance our sun would give 
no more light than an ordinary star, and in 
apparent size would shrink to a mere point. 
Yet the nebulas cover quite a considerable 
part of the sky, some of them several times 
as much as the sun or moon. Their actual 
size must therefore be enormous, and the 
space covered by. even a small one must be 
many times greater than that occupied by our 
sun and all his attendant planets. They are, 
indeed, as we have said, by far the largest 
bodies in the universe. 

Are they likely to remain in their present 
condition? Probably not. The mutual attrac- 
tion of the several parts of a nebula will give 
rise to a tendency toward condensation; as 
this condensation goes on, motion among the 
various parts is set up, and is likely to produce 
the spiral structure so often seen in them. 
The final result may be a system of sun and 
planets like our own, or some grouping of the 
condensed masses like that seen in a double 
or multiple star. Indeed, the most probable 
idea as to the original condition of our solar 
system is that it was once a nebula not unlike 





NEBULOSITY AROUND PLEIADES. 
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NEBULOSITY AROUND PLEIADES. 


those we now see, and that it has gradually 

developed into its present shape through the 

action of gravitation and other natural forces. 
Matcotm McNEILL. 


FLYING-FISHES. 


THE flying-fish is one of the few animals, if 
we except the aquatic birds, which can swim 
and also move through the air unsupported 
from the ground. Among other fishes the fly- 
ing gurnard has similar modes of progression, 
and in insects we find quite a number of forms 
which can swim and dive in the water as well 
as fly through the air. 

The picture here shown is that of the Cali- 
fornia flying-fish (Cypsilurus californicus), which 
is found in the open ocean from Point Con- 
ception to Cape San Lucas. Large schools 
are seen during the summer, and the fish are a 
great source of interest to travelers as, alarmed 
by the approach of the vessel or chased by the 
leaping tuna, they come to the surface, spread 
their wing-like pectorals, and “fly” from dan- 
ger, going as far as one hundred feet or as 
many yards. Of the many kinds of flying- 
fishes found in tropical and semi-tropical seas 
the world over, the California flying-fish is one 
of the largest, attaining a length of eighteen 
inches. It is a good food-fish. 

The flying-fish comes to the surface and 
skims or skips for a few yards, moving the tail 
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and pectorals in rapid vibration; when in the 
air the fins seem to be stationary, the large 
pectorals and the ventrals acting as parachutes, 
while the tail seems to act as a rudder. The 
line of flight is usually three or four feet above 
the surface, the fish often passing through the 
crest of a wave and taking on fresh impetus. 
They go with the wind or directly against it. 
Oftentimes at night, attracted by a light, flying- 
fish will strike a sail fully twenty feet above 
the surface of a comparatively smooth sea; and 
a favorite way of fishing for them is to have a 
small sail-boat with a light so rigged as to at- 
tract the fish against the sail, when they fall 
into the boat and are thus easily captured. 
During the cruise of the United States Fish 
Commission steamer A/batross to the West In- 
dies in 1884, Mr. Willard Nye experimented 
with a net rigged at the side of the vessel and 
an electric light placed over it for the purpose 
of attracting the fish, but caught only one in 
three nights’ fishing. He then placed the light 
a few inches below the surface of the water, 
attracting the fish in considerable numbers, and 
catching them with small scoop-nets. Many 
of the fish would come up toward the light 





THE CALIFORNIA FLYING-FISH. 
and suddenly dart out of the water, leaping as 
high as the ship’s rail (eight or ten feet). 
B. A. BEAN. 
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HOW THE HONEY-BEES ASTONISHED ME. 

HoNEY-BEES gather nectar (a sweet liquid 
transformed into honey) from flowers, pollen 
from the stamens 
of flowers for “bee- 
bread,” and pro- 
polis or bee-glue 
from various resin- 
ous buds such as 
we are familiar 
with in the open- 
ing, sticky, glisten- 
ing buds of the 
horse-chestnut. 

Bees also gather 
propolis from the 
gum that oozes 
from various trees, 
in some cases after 
the bark has been 
injured. 

This material is 
collected in espe- 
cially large quan- 
tities in midsum- 
mer, perhaps more abundantly in August than 
in July, more than seems to us necessary. 


THE DOLL WHEN FIRST PUT INTO 
THE BEE-HIVE. 


The use of pro- 
polis or bee-glue 
is to cement the 
combs to their sup- 
ports, to fill up 
rough places in- 
side the hive, to 
seal up cracks, 
which at times 
have considerable 
length, and to 
cover any foreign 


substance that 
cannot be re- 
moved. Snails 


sometimes crawl 


into the hive. The 











bees cannot re- 
move these, but 
they sting them 
and cover them 


e 2 rHE DOLL AFTER THE BEES HAD 
with the propolis. BEEN AT WORK ON IT FOR A LONG 

‘ rIME, TRYING TO CARRY IT OUT OF 
Miss Morley, aA THE HIVE BIT BY BIT 
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writer on honey-bees, tells us that “there is 
a story of a venturesome mouse that, entering 
a hive for honey, was stung to death. Having 
slain their foe, the bees found the corpse too 
large to move, and to protect themselves from 
the effects of its decomposition encased it in a 
tomb of propolis. 


” 





THE HONEY-COMB ATTACHED TO THE EAK AND FOOT OF 
THE CLOTH “‘ RABBIT.” 


In one of my own experiments with honey- 
bees, for convenience I temporarily stopped a 
small opening in a hive by stuffing into it a 
wad of cloth. Ina few days the bees had so 
smeared this with propolis that it was unrecog- 
nizable as cloth. 

This and similar experiences, together with 
what I have read, suggested some special ex- 
periments, so I put into a hive a rag doll, and 
a cloth “rabbit,” to learn what the bees would 
do, and to see how much and where they would 
use propolis. 

Imagine, if you can, my surprise, when | 
opened the hive about three weeks later, to find 
that they had used very little propolis on either, 
but had nibbled almost all the clothes from 
the doll, and had even attacked the stockings. 
What they had failed to take off and carry out 
hung in delicate fibers and shreds, apparently 
ready to be removed. Did they expect to dis- 
pose of the entire doll in that way? 

The rabbit was slightly soiled but not smeared 
or nibbled. The bees had, however, utilized it 
as a support for a comb, which they had at- 
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tached in the most astonishing manner—to 
one ear and to the tip of one fore foot. The 
whole thing was grotesque, or, as Pearl ex- 
pressed it, “They had put an ‘elephant’s ear’ 
on the rabbit!” 

The cloth of which the rabbit was made was 
different from that of the doll. Did the bees 
find it more difficult or impossible to nibble 
this? Did they know that it was unnecessary 
to seal it in, as would have been necessary 
with a smail animal liable to decay; and since 
they must endure the intruder’s presence, did 
they determine to make it useful as payment 
for the valuable room that it occupied? 


NATURE 


ONE OF NATURE’S FINE TOOLS. 


GrowI1nc by the wayside you will often see 
that stately, spiny-looking plant, the teazel, but 





THE TEASEL GROWING 
BY THE ROADSIDE. 


I wonder how many know that it has helped 
to finish many a piece of cloth they wear. 

We are apt to think of a tool as something 
of man’s make, yet here is one of nature’s own, 
and nothing has ever been manufactured to 
successfully take its place. For ages the 
teazel has been used for fulling cloth, that is, 
raising the “ nap,” and the manufacturers refer 
to “nap goods” thus treated as “ gigged.” 

When ripe the dried spiked heads are gath- 
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ered, packed carefully in bundles, and sent in 
all directions to factories. The variety mostly 
used have the extreme end of spikes hooked or 
curved backward. 
This is called ful- 
lers’ teazel. These 
heads form a sort 
of brush and are 
attached to a wheel 
or cylinder which 
revolves against 
the surface of the 
cloth, and _ these 
curved spikes catch 
parts of the threads, 
and pull them up, 
making a_ fuzzy 
nap. This is 
trimmed down and leaves that soft, velvety 
finish to the cloth. The spikes have strength 
enough and elasticity, but when they come in 
contact with a rough place in the cloth they 
break, and so avoid tearing the material. Try 
as they may, no one has ever been able to 
invent a tool possessing all these qualities, so 
the teazel stands unrivaled for that use. The 
plant as we see it growing wild looks, perhaps, 
at first glance somewhat like a thistle, but it 
really has a dignity and character all its own. 
The heads in flower are cov- 
ered with fluffy down, lavender 
or white, and as the blossoms 
drop the spikes appear, until 
a little later it fairly bristles. 
The leaves, pointed and spiked, 
shooting out each side of the 
stem, meet at base and form x 
a little basin in which is usu- 
ally water. So we have the 
name of the plant from the 
Greek Dipsacus, meaning thirsty, and many 
other fanciful ones, such as Venus’s Cup, 
Venus’s Bath, Wood or Church Brooms, Gip- 
sy Combs, Clothier’s Brush, etc. 
JEAN FERGUSON. 

The first two illustrations are of the wild 
teasel (Dipsacus sylvestris). The last illustra- 
tion is of the head of the slightly different 
cultivated teasel (D. fudlonum) with hooked 
points.—E. F. B. 





AN ENLARGED VIEW OF ONE 
OF THE HEADS. 





A HEAD WITH CLOTH 
FIBERS CAUGHT ON 
THE TINY HOOKS. 
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A LILIPUTIAN ENGINEER. 


As I sat in my log cabin, awaiting the long- 
anticipated dinner-horn, I noticed a commo- 
tion, at the foot of my washstand, in the strong 
sunlight that streamed across the floor. 

\ house milliped, or “thousand-legger,” 
crawling over the lighted space, had been seen 
by a tiny spider, whose lair was attached to 
the leg of the stand, a foot above the floor. 

The spider was so small that her body was 
not much larger than the head of a common 
pin, while her legs were too short to be seen 
from where I sat. 

Like an arrow the little creature darted 
down an invisible thread, and, quickly touching 
the crawling milliped, returned like a flash 
to her silken home above, only to repeat the 
operation again and again, each time spinning 
a thread finer than the finest silk, and fixing it 
to the body of the intruder. 

The milliped stopped crawling, and by thrash- 
ing its body to the right and the left did its 
utmost to break the silken lines. Regardless of 
these struggles, the spider advanced again and 
again, each time adding a freshly spun thread 
to the victim’s body. 

Then the milliped changed its methods, 
and, instead of throwing the body first to one 
side and then to the other, began to crawl 
backward, using its entire strength in attempts 
to break the cords that held it. The spider, 
like an animated speck, weaved the web and 
strengthened the lines unceasingly. By look- 
ing closely I could see that in some mysteri- 
ous way the gossamer threads were actually 
drawing the captive off the floor. 

The milliped was now desperate, and, 
clinging with its hindermost feet, it swung the 
front part of the body free from the ground, 
and made frantic efforts to break the threads. 

A bee never worked more industriously than 
that little spider. She, like myself, was ex- 
pecting her dinner, and, unlike me, was work- 
ing for it industriously. 

The milliped was now relaxing its efforts. 
The many feet were gradually leaving the 
floor; only two or three seemed to be holding 
fast, when suddenly, and strange to relate, the 
“ thousand-legger” swung clear, and, through 


some unseen agency, was lifted inch by inch 
until it reached the very web itself. The spider 
then swiftly wrapped it in a sheet of silk, and 
the captive struggled no more. The spider, 
although only perhaps a thousandth part of 
the weight and size of the house milliped, had 
succeeded in capturing it and in actually lifting 
it bodily to her lair ! 

For a child to throw a lasso around an ele- 
phant’s neck, and then, climbing a tree, to pull 
the elephant after him, would not be more 












THE SPIDER ATTACKING THE MILLIPED. 
This milliped is known to scientists as a /u/us. 


wonderful than was the work of this little 

spider that captured the comparatively gigan- 

tic “ thousand-legs,” and lifted it up to her den. 
CHARLES CRISTADORO. 

(Rewritten and condensed by the author through the 
kind permission of ‘‘ Forest and Stream.’’) 

The so-called milliped or “thousand feet” 
has only about one hundred feet or legs. Our 
common centiped (hundred feet) has about 
fifteen pairs. So you see that the people who 
first named these interesting little animals 
greatly exaggerated or else did not make care- 
ful count. See article “Some Queer Animals 
that Live Under Stones,” page 76 of Nature 
and Science for November 1901.—E. F. B. 
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WHY BIRDS BUILD NESTS NEAR PATHS AND ROADS. 
**Crow’s Nest,” ME. 
Dear St. NicHo.as: I am spending the summer 
Right near our camp, almost on the path, 
is a little bird’s nest built on the ground. It is hard to 
see, and could be easily stepped on. In it are two 
fledglings. I would like to know if birds have not 
enough sense not to build almost on the path? 
From your loving reader, 
Mary LarirD Burk. 











in Maine. 


Your bird may have made an error in judg- 
ment in building near a path where too many 
people go. But the principle upon which she 
evidently acted is right, and I fear you have 
made an error in thinking that she or other 
birds lack in sense in building nests in exposed 
situations or near where people go. People 
are not the natural enemies of birds. What 
seemed to you lack of wisdom in the bird put- 
ting herself and nest in danger, was really 
seeking safety from the natural enemies— 
hawks, weasels, and other birds, or four-footed 
Then, too, some birds have a nat- 
ural friendliness for 
man. Robins espe- 
cially like to build 
near houses. 


animals. 


MASS OF EGGS ON A 
CURRANT. 
NoRwWICH, CONN. 
DEAR St. NICHO- 
LAS: I send you cur- 
rants which have some 
formation on them. I 
don’t know what they 
are, but they look to 
me like eggs. I send 
them to you because 
they are so interesting, 
and I hope you can tell me what they 
are. Your friend, 
MADELEINE R. PERKINS. 





These are probably the eggs 
of some large species of plant- 
bugs—very likely those of the 
common squash-bug. 





THE SQUASH-BUG. 
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Insect egg hunting is often not less interest- 
ing (and always far more commendable) than 
bird’s nest hunting. Insect eggs may be care 
fully examined without injury, but birds will 
sometimes desert their nests, even if they ar 
only examined carefully and not disturbed. 


GREAT FLOCK OF MIGRATING DRAGON-FLIES. 
OTTAWA BEACH, MICH. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: Late last summer, as I was 
lying in the hammock, I noticed a curious fact. From 





A COMMON DRAGON-FLY, 


twenty-five feet from the ground to as far as you could see 
easily, the air was thick with dragon-flies, all flying in a 
general southerly direction. It is true they flew from east 
to west, but they always turned to the south again. I won- 
dered if dragon-flies did migrate, so I went in the house 
to look it ups I found in the ‘‘ Nature Library ”’ this: 

“Mr. A. H. Mundt, of Fairbury, Illinois, says that 
between the hours of five and seven P. M., August 13, 
1881, ‘the air for miles around seemed literally alive 
with these dragon-flies from a foot above the ground to 
as far as the eye could reach, all flying in the same 
direction, a southwesterly course, and the few that 
would occasionally cross the track of the majority could 
all the more easily be noticed from the very regular 
and swift course they generally pursued, but even these 
few stray ones would soon fall in with the rest again. 
Very few were seen alighting, and all carefully avoided 
any movable obstacles.’ 

** This migration was probably caused by the very dry 
season, which had resulted in the drying up of ponds and 
swamps, and it is probable that other similar recorded 
migrations have arisen from the same cause.” 

I forgot to say I discovered this about four P. M., and 
they disappeared about half-past six. This one that I 
saw, if it was a migration, could not have been caused 
by drought, as there are Lake Michigan and other bodies 
of water near. Yours truly, 

MARJORIE NIND. 


You have seen an unusual and interesting 


thing. Such observations help make this de- 
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partment of Sr. N1cHOLAs valuable to the most 
advanced students of natural history. A few 
insects have a regular seasonal migration like 
birds, but in most cases the migration is only 
local and is due to some local conditions. Kop- 
pen, a German entomologist, has collected a list 
of such authentic migrations of the dragon-fly. 
The list covers a period of hundreds of years ; 
but still no general law of their movements 
can be stated. Drought, lack of food-supply, 
prevailing winds, storms, and frosts are some 
of the suggested causes of migration. Pos- 
sibly other readers of the magazine in the 
neighborhood of Ottawa Beach also saw this 
same migration. If they will send in their re- 
ports, too, we can determine how extensive it 
was. 
Dr. ELtiot R. Downie. 
MARQUETTE, MICH. 


CAMEL AND DROMEDARY. 


Toronto, CAN. 
Dear St. NicHOLAS: Would you please be kind 
enough to tell me the difference between a camel and 
dromedary, and something of their habits? 
Your interested reader, 
MARGARET MACLENNAN. 


There are several breeds and artificial varie- 
ties of camels—both one-humped and two 
humped. The dromedary is one of these, 
being simply a “blooded” or thoroughbred 
camel of great speed used as a saddle-animal, 
and comparing with the heavier and slower 
varieties as a race-horse does with a cart- 
horse; it is not a different animal, zodlogically 
speaking. 

Dromedaries are for the most part of the 
one-humped species (Camelus dromedarius), but 
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BACTRIAN CAMEL. 





ARABIAN CAMEL 


the two-humped Bactrian camel may also be 
improved into a dromedary.— Zhe Century 
Dictionary. 


WHY HAIR TURNS GRAY. 
New York, CIry. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Will you please tell me what 
it is that makes the hair gray, and how age or sorrow 
can affect the color of the hair? 
Your interested reader, 
FRIEDA G. CARTY (age 14). 


The color of the hair depends on little gran- 
ules, which can be seen if the hair be examined 
under a powerful microscope. Sometimes the 
hair may become white in a night. Brown-Se- 
quard tells us that when he was forty-five years 
old his beard turned white in two days. This 
took place when he was perfectly well and with- 
out any especial cause. Sometimes, however, 
sorrow or illness produce the change earlier in 
life than it would usually take place. As to the 
cause, some have said that the hair becomes 
filled with small air-particles which makes it 
look gray ; others have said that the outer part 
of the hair becomes altered so that it is like 
ground glass and you cannot see the color. 
But a man by the name of Metchnikoff tells us 
that the real reason is because small movable 
bodies in the hair devour the grains of coloring 
matter and move them to the root of the hair. 
Sometimes poisons in disease, or some results 
of sorrow, bring about an effect upon these 
small migrating bodies (cells), causing them to 
become active in the above fashion. That is 
said to be the reason why the hair grows gray. 

PROFESSOR GRAHAM LUSK. 

Physiological Laboratory, University and Bellevue 

Hospital Medical College, New York City. 
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By FLORENCE 


PELTIER. 





AFTER Helen and Clinton had made fudge, 
looked over their stamp collection, and read 
stories, they moped disconsolately, wondering 
what to do next. They were sitting on the 





A BIT OF EARLY JUNE IN EARLY MARCH. 


window-seat in the library, and looking out 
into the orchard. 

“ This is the horridest time of the year,” said 
Clinton. “The last week in February and the 
first half of March have nothing pleasant about 
them, and there are mud and slush everywhere!” 

“ And it’s so ugly-looking out of doors, too,” 
added Helen, “with patches of snow here and 


there. Even the sky is dull much of the time. 
There is n’t anything pretty anywhere.” 

A silence followed, made dreary by the mo 
notonous tick-tock of the great clock. Presently 
Helen said: “There goes William with a lad- 
der, a saw, and a big knife. I wonder what 
he ’s going to do?” 

“T heard grandpa tell him,” answered Clin- 
ton, “to trim the trees in the orchard. See, 
that’s what he ’s starting to do now.” 

William placed the ladder against a hoary 
old cherry-tree, climbed up, and sawed off a 
branch that divided into three smaller branches, 
each about three feet long. And so he went 
from tree to tree, cutting off small branches here, 
larger ones there, until apple, pear, and cherry 
trees looked “as if they ’d just had their hair 
cut,” Clinton said. 

Suddenly Clinton’s listless air vanished. 

“Oh, I say, Helen! I’ve an idea! I read 
somewhere, once upon a time, — can’t say when 
or where,—that fruit-tree twigs and branches cut 
off from the trees late in February or early in 
March, and brought in the house and put into 
water, will blossom.” 

* Do you believe it?” asked Helen. 

“Tt might be true. Anyhow, suppose we get 
some and try it.” 

“All right,” agreed Helen. “ Let 
them in that empty room on the third floor. 
It’s warm and sunny up there; and let ’s not 
tell a soul about it, and then if the branches do 
blossom, how we can astonish everybody!” 

Helen and Clinton were soon out of doors 
and in the orchard. Underneath a pear-tree 


’s put 
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Helen found two very graceful branches, each 
nearly four feet long. Clinton picked up the 
large cherry branch William had sawn off first 
of all. Then they gathered apple boughs and 
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smaller cherry and pear branches, and even 

large twigs. 
Helen looked 

brown branches. 
“ It does n’t seem possible that flowers will ever 


doubtfully upon the bare 


grow on these dead-looking things,” she said. 
“That ’s so,” answered Clinton. “ But, any- 
way, we ‘ll experiment. If you ’Il carry them 
upstairs I ‘ll run down cellar and get some 
empty jam-jars.” 
* You ’ll want something bigger than jam-jars 
exclaimed Helen, 


” 


for some of the branches! 
as she struggled to press together the sprawl- 
ing branches of the big cherry bough so that 
she could put it through the kitchen door. 
“It ’s lucky. Norah is in her own room and 
mother out making calls, for they ’d want to 
know right off what we were doing.” 

By the time Helen had carried the branches 
and twigs upstairs, Clinton had brought up 
from the cellar two large pickle-jars and several 
jam-jars ; and, after filling them with water, he 
set them in the empty third-floor room where 
the sun would not shine directly on them, for 
Helen had suggested that “as it is n’t good for 
slips from plants to be put right in the sunshine, 
perhaps it ’s the same with tree cuttings.” 

The large cherry and pear branches were 
placed in the pickle-jars, the twigs and small 
branches in the jam-jars. 
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“JT wonder if anything really will happen,’ 
said Clinton. 
“TI wonder!” echoed Helen. 
* * * * 7 


” 


A week passed, and little brown buds swelled 
on twigs and branches. Three or four days 
later tiny green points broke through the brown 
buds on the pear branches and twigs, and on 
the cherry curious, pale-green filaments came 
out. The apple branches still had only brown 
buds. 

Helen and Clinton kept their secret well, and 
many were the stealthy trips to the room on 
the third floor to watch the wonderful trans- 
formation. 

Soon the fairest, tenderest, minute leaves 
covered the pear branches. The filaments on 
the cherry branches were long and, at first, 
very curly, and then they grew larger, round 
and straighter, and showed plainly that they 
were stems for the blossoms and the cherries. 

Finally a day came when two or three green- 
ish-white buds showed on the pear branches. 
Very rapidly the buds grew now, thickly clus- 
tered over the pear branches, and seeming like 
huge pearls hanging among the green pear 
leaves. Buds appeared on the ends of the fila- 
ments, or stems, of the cherry bough, but there 
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were no leaves; and the apple branches sent 
out little green spears. Finally a half-dozen 
pear-blossoms unclosed their milky petals, show- 
ing their golden hearts. Helen was beside her- 
self with delight. She put the blossoming pear 
branches where the morning sun would shine 


upon them, 
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Five days afterward, Helen and Clinton, just 
home from school, stood in the flower-room, as 
they called it, looking in wonder on the pear 
branches. The flowers were well opened, and 
there were quantities of them. ‘They were as 
large as if they had blossomed out of doors in 
the natural way. The air was sweet with their 
delicious perfume. The children turned from 
the blossoms and looked out of the window at 
the trees, whose naked branches still shook 
“ against the cold.” How amazing the indoor 
contrast ! 

“We ’ll have the surprise to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Clinton; and the children tiptoed 
downstairs, whispering about their plan. 

The next morning, when mother sat behind 
the bubbling coffee-urn, and father was cutting 
the omelet, and Norah was passing the muffins, 
Helen said: 

“ T have seen pear-blossoms this morning.” 

“In a picture-book ?” asked her father, smil- 
ing. 

“No; I have seen vea/ pear-blossoms. They 
grew on the branches of the pear-trees that are 
in the orchard.” 

“ That was a pleasant dream,” said mother. 

“ But it was n’t a dream, and Helen is n’t 
joking,” broke in Clinton. “I’ve seen them, 
too.” 

Father, mother, and Norah looked out of the 
windows. It was a raw, blustering March day, 
and even Norah could n’t help smiling at the 
idea of pear-blossoms in the orchard in such 
weather. 

“What do you mean, children?” asked 
father. 

“ Please excuse me a minute and I ’ll show 
you,” said Clinton, jumping up from the table 
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and running upstairs. He returned shortly, 
carrying in each hand a pear branch covered 
with white, sweet-scented blossoms. 

Exclamations of delight and questions and 
explanations came in such a jumble that break- 
fast was forgotten. Norah was sent for the big 
Japanese vase, and mother arranged the pear 
branches in it. Then, after finishing breakfast, 
—it was a little cold, but nobody minded,— 
Helen and Clinton led the way to the flower- 
room, and showed their parents the cherry 
branches covered with buds, the other pear 
branches in blossom, and the green points on 
the apple boughs. 

The twigs and small branches of pear-blos- 
soms were given to friends and carried to 
school; and, after enjoying the big pear branches 
at home for three or four days, they were taken 
to the children’s hospital. All who saw the 
flowers were delighted and amazed. 

The cherry-blossoms came to their full per- 
fection about five days after the pear-blossoms 
had reached their prime. The large cherry 
bough was by far the most beautiful of all the 
branches. The flowers were very large, and 
their perfume filled not only the room they were 
in, but the whole house was permeated with 
their sweetness. For two weeks the branch 
kept its perfect and transcendent loveliness. 

The apple-blossoms were disappointing. They 
were but little over half their normal size, and 
had not even a tinge of pink. 

Helen and Clinton photographed the pear 
and cherry branches out of doors; “ for,” said 
they, “if we take the photographs indoors, no- 
body will believe these branches blossomed early 
in March. It’s the only way to prove that we 
got ahead of the season.” 
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GIBBS MANSFIELD, SON OF MR. AND MRS. RICHARD MANSFIELD 
From a portrait by Louise L. Heustis. 
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“TRONING DAY.” 
Drawn by C. S. Griswold. 


A TALE OF 











A TEA-TABLE. 





By ELLEN MANLY. 


Betsy Bossitry baked a bun — 

A beautiful, big, bewitching one, 

So light that it fairly shone with pride, 
With currants a-plenty safe inside. 


Patsy Poppity peeled a peach, 

A pear, and a plum, and put them each 
In a tiny pie with a frosted top, 

As fine as those in the baker’s shop. 
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Dora Doppity cried, “ Dear me! 

What a capital time to give a tea!” 
And she put the little red table out, 
With three little chairs set round about. 


And Betsy Bobbity’s Baby Blue, 

And Patsy Poppity’s Precious Prue, 
And Dora Doppity’s Daisy Dee, 

Were asked to come to a charming tea. 
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Three little maids to the pantry flew But never a word the three guests said, 
To look for the dishes pink and blue, As they gazed with a smile right straight ahead ; 
And a terrible tragedy happened next — And never they showed the least surprise, 


And my! but the three little maids were vexed! Although, right under their very eyes, 
The rude and ravenous Puppety P. 


Young Puppety Pup came racing by, Ate all that they were to have had for tea! 
And the little red table caught his eye ; 

Then never a bit he cared — not he — Which shows us plainly that Baby Blue, 
That he had n’t been asked to the dainty tea: And Daisy Dee, and the Precious Prue, 
But he ate up Betsy Bobbity’s bun, Were well brought up, and clearly knew 
With all of the currants — every one, That the proper, ladylike thing to do 

The three little pies at a single bite, Was never to make remarks at tea, 

And everything else there was in sight! Whatever they chanced to hear or see! 
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f- EWARDE BLAISDELL 
MR. RABBIT: ‘* MARIA, WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO MY RAIN-COAT?” 






MRS. RABBIT: ‘I CAN'T IMAGINE; I ONLY LENT IT TO MR. PORCUPINE.”’ 


























LEARNING THEIR LETTERS. 


By H. H. B. 


Now, little kitty, come to me, 


( WAC Da fl 

i \i And learn to say your letters. 

- we “ Mew-ew-ew/— meow— yow, mee-ow / 
| = ; 

ge 34 And so she mews her letters. 

a 


A, B, C, D, E, F, G— 
Why don’t you speak each letter? 
H, I, J—there, ¢hat’s the way! 
Says kitty, ‘‘ I know better!” 
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Now, little doggy, come to me, 
And learn to say your letters. 
“ Bow-wow-wow!/ Wow-wow-ow-ow/” 
And so he barks his letters. 





Now, little rooster, come to me, 

And learn to say your letters. 

“ Kickery-kee/ Co-doodle-doo/” 
And so he crows his letters. 


Now, big lion, come to me, 
And learn to say your letters. 
“ Ro-wo-on! Oh! wo-o-on!” 
And so he roars his letters. 


Now, little laddie, climb my knee, | 
And learn to say your letters. td 
“A, B, C, D, E, F, G!” DE 


And so he names his letters. 


«A, B,C, D, E, F, G!” 
The dear old lesson learning. 
«H, I, J,” sweet lips will say, 
Till the big round earth stops turning ! 

















a 


A RIDDLE RHYME FOR 
VERY LITTLE FOLK. 

















We ’reE more than soldiers, let us say; 
Three words are we, as plain as day. 
But if you wish to spell us out, 

You'll have to let us move about. 





Then bid us all sit down to . 
as you can see, 
, we'll say, 





And we will 
Just as our fathers 
Then stand again and go our way. 








**1 DO BELIEVE | KNOW WHAT THE ANSWER Is.” 
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FATHER’S WHALING VOYAGE. 


(As told and illustrated by Father. 


N. B.: Father is a whaler, not an artist.) 





By JOSEPHINE GRAN’. 


FATHER went to New Bedford in 1854. He 
shipped on a vessel which was to start the next 
morning to catch whales. 

The next morning the ship started. There 
was hardly any wind. The captain said the 











ship went too slow, so he tied a rope around 
father and fastened the other end to the ship, 
and made father get out in the water and swim 
and pull on the rope. 

Very soon the wind began to blow, and the 
ship sailed faster and faster. Father was afraid 
the ship would run over him and rub the skin 
off his back, so he made a dive, and the ship 
sailed over him without doing him any harm. 
He came to the top of the water behind the 
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ship. But by this time she was going so very 
fast that when the rope became tight it gave 
such a tremendous and sudden jerk that it 
yanked my father clear out of the water and 
sent him flying through the air, and he came 
down on the ship in good shape. 

The vessel was then passing Nantucket, and 
very soon entered the Gulf Stream, when a big 
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storm came on. For fourteen days the ship 
was at the mercy of the storm, driven to and 
fro by the winds and tossed up and down by 
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the waves. They were all afraid except my 
brave father. 

At ten minutes past one o’clock in the after- 
noon a great thing was seen in the air. What- 
ever it was, it was evidently tired, for it alighted 
on the ship. All the sailors were so scared, and 
the captain also, that they ran down below, 
leaving my father alone on deck with the great 
bird. The bird noticed that my father looked 
surprised, and my father’s astonishment was 
greatly increased upon hearing the bird speak. 











The bird said, “ Good afternoon ; may I trouble 
you for something to eat?” Father at once 
shouted to the sailors to bring up some food for 
the bird. After eating all he wanted, the bird 
said, “ Thank you; can I be of any service to 
you?” 

My father had confidence in the bird, because 
he was so polite, showing he had been well 
brought up, and the bird loved my father be- 
cause he was not afraid and had fed him; so the 





bird was told all about the trip, and how they 
were after whales, and how the storm had blown 
them far from their course. 

My father then asked the bird what his name 
was and where he came from. He said he was 
of the family of Whipper-whoppers from the 
south pole. He offered, if my father would 
ride on his back, to go and bring assistance. 
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My father at once accepted this kind offer, 
and got up on the Whipper-whopper’s back. 





which led the procession carried my father. 
About noon of the second day the ship was dis- 


ih ‘ covered, and all the 

4 if} Whipper - whoppers 
gathered around it. 

! j “A # None of the sailors 


could be seen, and the 
ship looked as if it was 
deserted. The Whip- 
per-whopper on which 
was my father swam 
near the ship and 
stretched out his neck, 
forming a bridge over 








On the morning of the third day they arrived 
at the south pole. Notice was sent for all 
the Whipper-whoppers to meet together. They 
came the next day — more than two hundred of 
them. They consulted together how they could 





help my father. It was decided to send a relief 
expedition composed of twenty Whipper-whop- 
pers, each one of them to be accompanied by a 
Whang-doodle. The Whang-doodles acted as 
body-servants to the Whipper-whoppers, wait- 
ing upon them and helping them in various ways. 





which my father passed 
in safety to the ship. He found the sailors hid 
in empty oil-barrels. They came out when 
they heard my father’s voice. 

It seems that the sight of the Whang-doodles 
had scared them. My father reassured them 
and they followed him up on the deck. Now 
they all had a big talk as to what was the best 
thing to be done next. The Whipper-whoppers 








and some of the Whang-doodles were opposed 
to helping any one on the ship except my fa- 
ther. It was finally set- 
tled that they would help 
fill the barrels with oil if 
my father could have 
half of it. 

A long rope was then 
fastened to the bow of 
the ship, and the Whip- 
per-whoppers with great 
force pulled it along at 
about forty miles an hour. 

The morning of the 














Each of the Whipper-whoppers carried on his 
back a Whang-doodle. The Whipper-whopper 





fourth day was bright and 
clear, and large whales were to be seen in every 
direction and in great numbers. The Whipper- 
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whoppers, knowing that what my father wanted 
was whales, commenced at once to catch them. 
It was a very exciting scene,— one which my 
father has often described to us. 

As his illustration shows, it took two Whipper- 
whoppers to carry each whale; and they 
brought several whales to the ship and placed 
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them on the deck. However, the ship was soon 
full of oil, and the Whipper-whoppers kindly 
offered to tow it to New York, where the oil 
was sold for a lot of money. 

By this stroke of good fortune my father 
gained sufficient wealth to enable him to retire 
from the whaling business. 

















“IDA SPIED A SPIDER.” 





By CLaRA ANDREWS WILLIAMS. 





Ipa spied a spider, 
And she was sore dismayed. 

She did not dare to kill the thing, 

For that might rainy morrow bring. 
Alive, she was afraid. 

And while she stood considering, 
The spider guessed her plan. 

He thought it wiser not to wait, 


And so away he ran. 














BOOKS AND READING. ‘ 





THE READING One of the brightest essay- 
MOST NECESSARY. writers of America once put 
together a number of short articles addressed to 
boys and girls, intended to advise them in re- 
gard to talking, writing, and living in general. 
We will not mention his name, but leave you to 
find it out for yourselves. In telling what books 
were most needed, he makes a short list of the 
indispensables. At the head of all he puts the 
Bible, which, besides its religious worth, has a 
claim upon every reader to enable him to un- 
derstand all history and literature. 

In regard to this, the author mentioned quoted 
an eminent authority on the subject as saying 
that the English language of the last three 
centuries has revolved around the English Bible, 
as the earth goes round the sun. The second 
book, it may surprise you to know, is a good 
history of America ; next, a good history of Eng- 
land; fourth comes Shakespeare’s plays; and 
fifth, an atlas. He calls a library made up of 
these five items “a bread-and-water diet.” 

POETRY AND As nature furnishes man- 

CANDY. kind with sugar it is usually 
in a very simple form and highly diluted. A 
very little sugar is dissolved in a very large 


quantity of water to make fruit-juice or plant- _ 


juice such as we find in the sugar-cane or the 
beet-root. At first man was willing to take his 
sweetness as he found it, but soon — probably 
by the evaporation of the juices leaving sugar be- 
hind to crystallize— man discovered that he 
could get his sugar in a sweeter and thickened 
form. From this discovery to the box of fancy 
bonbons, though a long step, is not one that is 
hard to understand. Candy is no more than 
concentrated fruit juice. 

There is something of the same relation be- 
tween prose and poetry. In prose, facts and 
ideas about those facts are told in such a way 
as to be in a natural state; they have not been 
made stronger by getting rid of the weaker 
portions. In poetry we have the pure sugar 
brought together in crystals or made over into 
literary bonbons. What is dull or uninteresting 


is left out; what appeals to the taste is made 
strong and permanent. 

We have written this item in the hope that 
young people who have looked upon the read- 
ing of poetry as a task may be awakened to 
the fact that they are preferring bread to candy 
— which may be well for the ordinary diet, but 
all bread and no candy makes Jane a dull girl. 

SEE THE Editors of “ The Cen- 
“THE CENTURY.” tury” in their Christmasnum- 
ber have given a little more than a page to the 
consideration of reading for the young. It may 
be that some of you have missed this wise 
little Christmas sermon; and if so, it is worth 
your while to look up the Christmas “ Century ” 
and read carefully the article on page 331, en- 
titled “The Children’s Reading.” You will 
like the article none the less because of its very 
gracious reference to St. NICHOLAS. 

READING WITH Dip you ever try to give a 

THOUGHT. careful description of the ap- 
pearance of some object very familiar to you, 
such, for instance, as your own front door or 
gateway, or the pattern upon some favorite 
article of dress? Try the experiment. Unless you 
are unusually observing, you will be surprised 
to see how hazy is your mental picture. This 
experience proves that we look without seeing, 
and it is to be feared that many of us read with- 
out thinking. As an example, some of you 
may have heard a verse of a not obscure song in 
which a young man is represented as entering 
an inhabited place upon the back of a small 
horse, as inserting a plume in his headgear, and 
giving it the name of “ Macaroni.” For those 
to whom the verse is unfamiliar it may be said 
that the young man’s name is “ Yankee Doodle.” 
If you have read the stanza, is it fair to ask if 
you know what “ Macaroni” means? It is not 
a merely nonsensical rhyming word. 

From an old book devoted 
to curious and marvelous 
things, we learn of a remarkable set of knives 
upon the blades of which were engraved the 
words and music of the Latin grace that it was 


GRACE-KNIVES. 
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customary to sing before meals. The different 
knives were prepared for the different singers, 
so that to the tenor was given the tenor music, 
to the bass the bass music, and soon. Thus 
the singers had before them notes and music, 
and yet the appearance of the table was not 
marred by the presence of books among the 
table-ware. On the reverse of the same blade 
were engraved the music notes for the grace 
after meat. The set of knives described be- 
longed to the sixteenth century. 
ALONG THE One of the great pleasures 
RIVERS. in reading is to connect the 
books which we read during any one period by 
selecting those that refer to one subject or set 
of subjects. In the early history of our own 
country it was natural that people should fix 
their homes along the banks of rivers or at their 
mouths. This was because of the convenience 
such sites offered. In fact, so common was it 
to place settlements by river-courses that some 
wiseacre once demanded how it came about 
that great rivers were so apt to flow near large 
cities. Of course the importance of the river 
tu the people’s lives caused it to be also impor- 
tant in their thinking and their literature. It 
will be found, therefore, that around all great 
rivers gathers a mass of traditions, stories, le- 
gends, or historical incidents. One need not be 
reminded of this in regard to foreign rivers like 
the Rhine, the Thames, or the Seine ; but we are 
not as apt to think it is so in regard to our 
own rivers, such as the James, the Hudson, the 
St. Lawrence, and the Mississippi. But each 
of these, like many of the smaller streams, is 
the central point of a literature of its own. 
We should like to know 
whether many of you are 
familiar with Joseph Rodman Drake’s exquisite 
fairy-story, “ The Culprit Fay”? It would seem 
that it was the duty of every American child to 
know intimately so beautiful a story, told with 
so much poetic power and so exquisite a fancy. 
The author was born about the end of the 
eighteenth century, and died while still a very 
young man. It may be that more of you know 
his ode to the flag—“ When Freedom from her 
mountain height” —than are acquainted with 
the delicate beauty of “The Culprit Fay.” A 
critic recently spoke of this fairy-poem as “one 


A FAIRY-STORY. 
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of the daintiest bits of pure fantasy in American 
verse.” There is really no need to limit this 
praise to American poetry. But the same critic 
shows how distinctively American the poem is: 


The spirit of the old-world fairies has been pre- 
served perfectly, but the scene and surroundings are 
genuinely American. The whip-poor-will, the maize 
silk, the katydid, all the familiar life of the woods we 
know. Drake’s life was a pitifully brief one, being com- 
prehended between the years 1795 and 1820. Not only 
is he memorable for his own verse, but it would have 
been fame enough to have inspired his friend Fitz- 


Greene Halleck to write— “Green be the turf above 
thee.” 
THACKERAY’S In a recent item in this 
ESSAYS. 


department it was said that 
every great author had written at least some 
trash, and it seems only fair to add to this state- 
ment a warning against reading only the best- 
known works of distinguished writers, for it may 
be said with equal truth that readers will often 
find among the minor writings of an author 
bits that appeal more to them than do the 
masterpieces. We often are advised to read 
the novels of Thackeray, but much less is said 
to young readers as to his essays. Yet there 
are many long years in early youth when 
the essays will prove delightful reading, while 
his novels may be reserved for a maturer, time. 

A LETTER from across 
the ocean brings this ques- 
tion from an English girl: 
“Do you not agree with me that if boys and 
girls went in more for really good foreign litera- 
ture, we should like our lessons much better?” 

In answer, we would like to say that this 
question means nothing to us. The phrase, 
“ went in more,” carries no meaning unless we 
know how much “ we boys and girls” go in for 
“really good foreign literature”; and the latter 
part of the question is equally meaningless until 
we know how much the same boys and girls 
like their lessons. 

As a Yankee guess at our English cousin’s 
meaning, we would venture to say that she 
wished to know whether reading good books 
from foreign literatures would not increase in- 
terest in studies referring to foreign lands. 

In another part of her letter she speaks of re- 
reading her old favorite, the “ Lettres de Mon 
Moulin” of Alphonse Daudet. 


A QUESTION 
NEEDING 
EXPLANATION. 














EDITORIAL NOTE. 





OWING to the fact that this number of St. NICHOLAs goes to press unusually early, the report of the St. Nich- 
olas League which was to appear this month is postponed until April. 
The June subjects will be a repetition of those announced in January for April. 





THE LETTER-BOX. 





MANY readers of St. NICHOLAS will be interested in 
the portrait of Gibbs Mansfield, the son of the well-known 
actor, Mr. Richard Mansfield, which appears on page 
467 of this number. All young persons who have had 
their portraits painted do not need to be told that it is 
often a tiresome pleasure for the sitter; and the artist 
who painted the picture of Master Mansfield says that 
to help pass the time away the boy would make up 
verses while posing for the portrait. One of these rhymes 
the artist took pains to write down, and here it is: 


The cherubim sat, with golden hair, 
Upon their fleecy thrones so fair ; 
“ Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” the cherubim cried, 
“1 wonder where the angels hide.” 





LAKEVILLE, CONN. 

Dear St. NicHOLAS: I am very interested in your 
stories. I have taken you for two years now, and am 
going to take you another year. 

My oldest sister, Artemesia, has taken you and had 
you bound. The one next to my oldest is Lucy; she has 
taken you. And now I take you, and probably will take 
you more than three years. I hope I can, anyway. 
like the story of “Zixi of Ix” very much, and also 
“ Pinkey Perkins.” 

Mother says she thinks altogether we ’ve taken you 
ten or eleven years, and says when I get through with 
you my youngest brother will take you. 

From your — reader, 
LIpA D. COWLES. 

P.S. My mother and grandmother give me the 
money every year for my birthday. It comes on De- 
cember 8. 

MIDDLEPORT, OHIO. 

Dear Sr. Nicwotas: I have had you three years, 
and I enjoy you very much. I was sorry to have 
“Queen Zixiof Ix” stopped. But I think “ From Sioux 
to Susan” will be just as good. My uncle gives it to 
me every Christmas, and I hope he will give it to me 
this year. My mama took you when she was a little 
girl. She said that you were the best magazine for 
children. 

Your reader, 
CLARA DAVIs (age 9). 





Fort WILLIAM MCKINLEY, RiZzat, P. I. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: My father is an army officer, 
and we live in a large post in which are many soldiers. 
Every morning my brother Alex and I, and fourteen 
other children, drive to Manila, in a wagon with four 
mules, to the American school. Two weeks ago there 
was a fearful typhoon all over the islands. Houses were 
blown down and many people killed. A great many 
boats were lost at sea. At Los Banos a native woman 
was cut in two by tin from a roof. 


I have two little goats. When they grow big we will 
get a wagon and harness. I study Spanish at school. 
am nine years old, and like “ Pinkey Perkins ” best of 

all the stories. Yours truly, 
H1RAM W. BENNET. 





HARTNEY, MANITOBA, CAN, 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: This is the first letter I have 
ever written to you. I have been sick for two weeks, 
and I read the St. NICHOLAS. 

I look forward to the day for it to come very much. 
I like to read “Pinkey Perkins” and the “ Magic 
Cloak.”’ 

When winter comes we will have lots of fun skating 
and playing hockey and snowballing. 

I had a little dog that was ten years old. He was 
about ten inches high. His name was “ Pokey,” and I 
will tell you how he got this funny name. We had five 
little puppies, and he was the tiniest and weakest of 
them all. He took so long in learning to walk that we 
called him “Slowboy”’; then, after a while, “ Slobo.” 
Then a friend, to tease us, changed it to “ Slow-poke,” 
and it soon shortened to “ Pokey.” So that was his 
name for the rest of his life. 

Good-by for this time. 

I remain your friend, 
Marcus BOWMAN (age 9). 





FRUITLAND PARK, FLA. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am twelve years old, and I 
live in Florida. We went camping this summer on an 
island in the Gulf of Mexico. 

One morning, soon after we got there, papa called to 
us to get up quickly and come and see a pelican. We got 
up and went out, and there was a large pelican on the 
beach. 

We watched him for a little while, and all of a sudden 
he came walking right up to us. He did not seem to be 
at all afraid. We caught a fish and threw it down in 
front of him. He grabbed it up, and seemed to be tast- 
ing it, and then he swallowed it. He seemed very satis- 
fied with everything, and stayed three or four days. The 
fishermen said he must have been sick. 

He was very pretty. His breast and sides were white, 
and his back and wings were brown. His feathers were 

inted. He had short, thick legs, webbed feet, and a 
ong neck and beak. He was six feet wide across the 
wings. His eyes were large and bright. He swam and 
flew beautifully, but he walked very funnily. When he 
went to sleep he rested the back of his head on his back, 
with his fom in the air. 

Pelicans can fly a long way without getting tired. 

We camped on an island at the mouth ofa river where 
the water was very salty. We had to get water from 
wells up the river. 

Your loving reader, 
FRANCES BOSANQUET. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 





ZiczaG. Remember the Maine. 1. Ravine. 2. Petrel. >. mt 5. Avenue. 6. Serges. II. x. Pear. 2. Ella. 3 
Demand. 4. Sneeze. 5. Shrimp. 6. Entomb. 7. Craven. Alms. 4. Rash. 
8. Parrot. 19. Asters. 10. ~y 11. — 12. Smudge. 

int. 


I" 


@ > 13. Quartz. 14. Police. 15. P 16. Parade. ILtusTRATED Numericat EniGma. “One bird in the net af 
is better than a hundred flying.” 
= Beneapincs. Pinkey Perkins. 1. As-pen. 2. 

Bl-ink. Be-numb. 4. Ba-king. 5. Ch-eat. 6, Ba-yard. 7. Cuarave. Eye-let. 
Im-part. 3, Fr-eight. 9. En-rage. 10. Ta-king. 11, Cl-inch. ConceaLep Cities. Peoria, Fargo, Rome, Buffalo, Paris, Bos- 
rz. An-notation. 13. Ar-son. ton, Salem, Warsaw, Cairo, Tyre, Troy, Bristol. 

Worp-squares. I. 1. Madras. 2. Arrive. 3. Driver. 4. Riv- Trirpte Cross-worp Enicma. Vermont, New York, Georgia. 

et 


To our Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicnoxas Riddle-box, care of Toe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE DecemBeR Number were received, before December 15th, from Ruth Darden —W. S 
Maulsby — Paul R. Deschere — Elizabeth E. Lord — David Fishel — J. Alfred Lynd — Caroline C. Johnson — Walter L. Dreyfuss— ‘‘ Du- 
luth ”— Harold Beaty— Malcolm W. Sears— Howard J. Sachs— Frederick P. Upton— Mary E. Dunbar— Harriet O’ Donnell — 

“Chuck ” — Nessie and Freddie — Margaret Griffith— Jo and I— Luella Rice— Florence Lowenhaupt — Robert S. DuBois — “‘ Allil 
and Adi” — Clare, Frances, and Roswell — Elizabeth Delo — Marguerite Hyde — Ella Sands — Florence Alvarez. 


The publication of the prize puzzles is unavoidably postponed. 


ANSWERS TO Puzzles In THE DecemBeR NuMBER were received, before December 15th, from Edna Meyle, 7 — J. Little, 1 — A. M. 
Stites, 1 — Alice Pine, 1 — M. A. Ferguson, 1 — “‘ a ad p me W. R. Bliss, 1 — +1 Adriance, 1—E. P. Shaw, 1— Forrest Kiester, 3 
ow 


— Edward Juntunen, 1—“‘ Aunt Emily,” 1— Eva ell, 1 —Ella Dutt, “ou Juniors,” 2— Peggy and Mother, 3— 
Frances Bosanquet, 6 — H. Rubenson, 1 — Carol Thompson, 1 — Helen D. kinadin, ¢ 1 —M. von Tunzelmann, 6— R. Welby, 1—M. I. 
Skelton, 2. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. Dethroned. 7. To make new again. 8. To free. 9. In 


My primals name two great cities —so do my finals. “—. 


Cross-worps (of equal length): 1. A country of 
South America. 2. A county of Texas. 3. A province 
and city of central Russia. 4. The most,southern point |; °; : 
of Great Britain. 5. A Philippine town on the coast of otal wey Jersey. §- Ingress. 6. A plaything. 7. 
Panay. 6. The name of a county in both Virginia and . 

Kentucky. 7. A seaport city of Spain. 8. A Biblical MORTON %. meciats. (ener Member). 
mountain. 9g. A city on the Great Lakes. 10. A city 
of Wisconsin. 11. The name of an ocean. 12. A city CONNECTED SQUARES. 
cf Texas. 
WALTER O. DANNENBAUM (Honor Member). 


In captain. 2. A feminine name. 3. To give 
entrance. 4. Atmosphere. 5. In captain. 
V. 1. In captain. 2. Before. 3. Occurrence. 4. A 


WORD-SQUARE. *s 2 8 * . 
. . ** &# # & 
1. MAKES a harsh sound. 2. To yield. 3. An ani- Sete 
mal found in Peru. 4. Found on every tea-table. 5. A a ie tiara 
call for a repetition. 6. Narrates. ee me 
DONALD BAKER (League Member). 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. aie 
. : I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. Appears. 2. 
. ohn Splendor. 3. To run away. 4. A tree. 5. A hard 
at? Rts o substance. 
ee eR RE ERE ee ee II. ggg pte pee A perch. 2. 
ddd a see Egg-shaped. | 3 A material used on ties to stop leaks. 
hs abet hdl > 4. Ast 5. To test. 
= III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. Smallest. 2. Proud. 


3. Amasculine name. 4. The ermine in its summer 
I. 1. IN captain. 2. Used in base-ball. 3. Acanton coat. 5. Relating to a certain number. 


of Switzerland. 4. A county of New Jersey. 5. To an- IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. Primary. 2. 

noy. 6. Anuntruth. 7. In captain. Angry. 3. The stem of a palm. 4. Remains. 5. 
I. 1. In captain. 2. A marsh. 3. Funny. 4. A Rigid. 

machine for separating the seeds from cotton. 5. In V. Lower RIGHT-HAND Square: 1. A collection 

captain. of maps. 2. A pronoun. 3. Sovereign. 4. Wrath. 
III. 1. In captain. 2. Gloomy. 3. AriverofGer- 5. Prophets. 

many. 4. A railroad tie. 5. A name for Scotland. 6. L. ARNOLD PosT (Honor Member). 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ANIMAL PUZZLE 


Wuen the names of these ten animals are rightly guessed, thei 
initial letters will spell the surname of a famous American. : 
Designed by WARREN KARNER (League Member). 


ADDITIONS. 


out, 


App Y to where cannon look seey 
ut. 


And two score of soldiers go marching a 


Add Y to a hindrance misfortune may fling, 
And it rests in its richness in many a ring. 


Add Y to what travels on foot every day, 
And now ’tis what ’s captured when foragers prey. 


Add Y to dear mother, who makes the home bright, 
And here is a month filled with flowers and delight. 


Add Y to a fish which the anglers may miss, 
And under the maples some say it is this. 


Add Y to a boy, just the first one you meet, 
And a finely dressed woman walks on down the street. 
LESLIE REES. 


PROGRESSIVE NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 


2- 


1. “Your 1-2-3-4-5-6-7,” he asked, “1-2-7 I make 
3-4-5-6 at your expense?” 

2. The boys 1-2-3-4-5-6 on the beach 2-3-4 began 
cheering, for they had 1-5-6 all the other boats. 

3- The hunter gave the wounded man a few drops 
from his 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8, saying, “I 3-4-5-6 understand 
how you were shot unless you were taken for a 1-2-7-8.” 

4. The artist had been 1-2-3-4-5-6 his fingers badly 
when his nearest of 3-4-5 asked why so many verbs 
ended in 1-5-6. 

5. Her face turned to an 1-2-3-4-5 hue as 2-3-4 saw 
1-5 immense snake coiled at her feet. 

6. When 1-2-3-4-5-6 pressed, the miner, who was a 
1-5-6 fellow, said that the 2-3-4 was of low grade. 

7. He was 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 so loudly that he could not 
hear the choir 1-5-6-7, 2-3-4 the minister preach. 

When the seven words are rightly guessed and placed 
as shown in the following diagram, from 1 to 7 on the 
left and from 1 to 7 on the right will each spell the sur- 
name of a President of the United States. 


I a I 
3 3 
4*.-% 
5 
6 
7 


WILMOT S. CLOSE (Honor Member). 


TRIPLE BEHEADINGS. 


1. Tripty behead an associate, and leave conclu- 
sion. 2. Triply behead a Southern product, and leave 
a weight. 3. Triply behead preferably, and leave a 

ronoun. 4. Triply behead evenly, and leave a con- 
ederate. 5. Triply behead a covering for the head, and 
leave a snare. 6. Triply behead an allegory, and leave 
competent. 7. Triply behead a leaden missile, and 
leave to allow. 8. Triply behead a head-rest, and leave 
vulgar. 9. Triply behcad seems, and leave the organs 
of hearing. 10. Triply behead a horizontal molding, 
and leave dainty. 

When the words have been rightly beheaded, the 
initials of the remaining words will spell the name of a 
famous Revolutionary commander. 

CORINNE J. REINHEIMER (League Member). 
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